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A FAMI 
Education 


of the General 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin, 


\ For the Pacific. 
A RIDE AT NIGHT. 


Such nights heaven crowns the earth with! . It is 
hard 
To sit at home by daylight and describe 
The splendor and the ghostliness and calm. 
One needs the great moon beating on his brows, 
And the keen starlight glittering in his brain, 
To fuse the thing into the symbol-word. 
We were riding to her home,—the afternoon 
Was dying into immortal evening in the west, 
And the first stars began to faintly shine, 
Like the first instruments of an orchestra 
Touched softly, one by one ; or like fair thoughts 
Brightening within us when we look towards God. 
Then it was dark—the violet twilight died, 
And star to star I pointed her young eyes, 
Naming the constellations, telling how 
The olden ages had been marked on them 
Only like hours upon an antique dial,— 
Adam and Jacob, Job, Isaiah, John, 
Had climbed in thought to Heaven by those same 
stairs. 
The very horses under us, in their pace 
(The dumb, strong, faithful creatures,) seemed to 
feel 
The solemn glory of Night, nor curvetted, 
Nor loitered, stepping free and high, 
As in the marble pomp of some old triumph. 
When we had reached the house I sat an hour, 
Waiting for moonrise, watching her long curls 
With the babe grasping for them, and her glee 
As she became a child to meet his play. 
_ At last I left her standing in the porch, 
{The lighted candle touching her with light 
Like a Madonna) and set on my way 
Homeward, alone; into the solemn night, 
Iuto the desolate splendor, where the moon 
Rose slowly, queenlike, sorrowful. Below 
The silent land lay dim, yet visible 
In the white ghost-light, glimmering like a dream, 
Or a dim memory, of some splendid day ; 
Or like a life from which the joy has gone, 
Leaving it still and patient, sad and fair. 
My path led through the wide and barren fields— 
No sound, no moving thing, save the slight noise 
The hoofs made, and my shadow following on 
Joined to the horse’s shadow, like the ghost 
Of a Greek Centaur guarding me along. 
The moon, not high enough to quench the stars, 
Broke like a surf of silver on the clouds,— 
White motionless clouds, like soft and snowy wings 
Which the great earth spreads, sailing round the 
sun. 
The hollow vault above grew vast, a depth 
Unfathomable, only its vestibule 
Lit glimmeringly with stars, and I below, 
A speck unnoticed and unnoticeable, 
Creeping my little way across the lands 
Living within the brain alife whose size 
Expanded through the limitless universe, 
Lifting a nebulous atmosphere of thought 
From world to world, from creature up to God. 
Outwardly one of the least of mammals, yet 
Youngest of the Immortals, heir of Heaven! 
Upon the brow of the hill I paused ; O night, 
How beautiful! Calmly the moon looked on,— 
Enchantress, that with winds like waving hands, 
And fixed mesmeric gaze, has woven a spell, 
And watches its completion. In the vale 
The village seemed, with its white cottages, 
A feld with white flucks clustering, while the trees 
Stood motionless like shepherds watching them. 
A town of dreamers, each has gone to sleep 
Trusting in some self-power—his weapon near, 
Or his well-fastened doors, or fearless strength— 
Blind dreamers! Never thinking how they lie 
Safe folded in the Father-arms of God. 
At home I stood, leaning across the neck 
Of the dumb animal that loved my arm,— 
(Poor creatures! all the toil and load of life, 
And not for them the starlight and its hopes.) 
It seemed impossible to go to rest, , ; 
To shut sleep’s dark doors on the tingling brain, 
And leave that aniverse of mystery 
eager, burning fingers beckoning 
Our drowsy souls, and none to watch or aspire. 
With awed and solemn heart I turned away, 
ingering byt to watch where in the west 
ent meteor slowly fell afar, 
As thottgh>pacing the garden-walks of Heaven, 
Some musing angel had let fall a flower. 


EDITORIAL VISITS. 


The region of California around the Bay 
of San Francisco is one of at least twenty 
divisions of that portion of the State which 
we have visited, any one of which, in its 
particular features, is about as different 
from each of the others as is New York 
from Illinois. This very great variety of 
features in different portions, is a marked 
characteristic of our State, and affords the 
people an opportunity of selecting different 
marked varieties of soil, climate, scenery, 
business, etc. No one portion has all ad- 
vantages, nor all disadvantages. It is in- 
deed a good deal difficult to determine 
which, in comparison with all othera, is 
really the best. This region around the 
bay has one very important business ad- 
vantage in its nearness to the great city of 
the Pacific coast. Its soil also is generally 
very excellent, while its climate is more 
equable and mild than that ot any others. Yet 
upon all the western side it is too cool for 
raising grapes or peaches, though towards 
the southern part, those of a moderate quali- 
ty are, to some extent, cultivated. On the 
east side of the-bay, the northern portion is 
also much too cool for the same fruits; yet 
‘raises fine’ apples, pears, plums, raspber- 
Ties, Strawberries, etc. The central portion 
yields fair grapes and tomatoes; but the 
oe ee fruits of all kinds, though 
Sioa interior to those of the 

ns. All this bay region is 


very excellent for grasses and 
all small 
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ocean fogs most of the summer season, but 
the south is greatly protected from these by 
the coast range of mountains. Leaving 
Oakland and Brooklyn for a later season 
our visit took us first through San Leandro, 
which, as the shire town, had retained du- 
ring the year its pleasant, quiet, settled fea- 
tures, with no especial change, except 
an earnest effort made to establish and 
maintain Divine worship according to 
Presbyterian order. Rev. Mr. Alexander 
is here laboring with much acceptance, and 
with encouraging prospects of success. 

San Lorenzo is some seven miles farther 
south, a small, quiet place, but with one of 
the neatest public school-houses we have 
seen. Here the Presbyterians have a church 
organization of some ten members, who 
worship in the school-house, and enjoy the 
preaching of Rev. Mr. Wells, from Brook- 
lyn. These small beginnings, as nuclei, 
for fature religious increase, we like to re- 
cord, believing that nearly all of them are 
sure to remain permanent and gradually 
grow with the growth of the population, 
exerting an important influence upon the 
future character of our population. 

Some eight miles farther south, over a 
rich, level farming country, is situated a 
pleasant and large village called Alvarado, 
on the south side of & stream of water 
known as Alameda Creek. The stream is 
the largest flowing into the bay on the east, 
and is to be famed for being the one up 
which the great Pacific Railroad is to pass 
to cross through the Coast Range of moun- 
tains, to reach the valley of the San Joa- 
quin. This village bas a population of some 
two hundred and fifty, with one good school, 
a Presbyterian and a Methodist church, 
and a noble Odd Fellow and Masonic Hall. 

A fine road to the south-east four miles, 
much of the way well graveled, takes one 
to a pleasant country village, a central point 
for local trade and business, called Center- 
ville. Here are two stores, two hotels, one 
blacksmith shop, one wagon shop, post-oflice, 
public school, one Presbyterian and one 
Methodist church, with a proper- number of 
resident families, while a moral, intelligent 
population is scattered over the fine farming 
lands around. There is here but one set- 
tled minister of the Gospel for a large sec- 
tion of the country, Rev. B. N. Seymour, 
Presbyjerian, preaching at this place and 
Alvarado. 

One more five miles to the northeast 
takes the visitor to the old San José Mis- 
sion, most beautifully located under the 
high mountains which form to it a magnifi- 
cent pictorial back ground. The scenery 
from here, back over ten miles of splendid 
farms, level, except a gentle uniform slope 
from the mountain range, to the waters of 
the bay, is rarely surpassed for beauty in the 
State. Some twelve or fifteen intelligent 
- American families reside here, and in the 
immediate neighbohoad though around the 
old mission buildings quite large numbers 
of Spanish, and other Catholic residents 
are gathered. They have here a school, 
but no regular Protestant preaching, yet 
some of the people attend Sabbath wor- 
ship at Centerville. 

Passing around the head of the bay to 
the west, by a small village called Milpitas, 
as also by Alviso, some fifteen miles in all, 
brought us to the large, flourishing old town 
of Santa Clara.. This was first settled by 
the Roman Catholic priests, and made one 
of their prominent missions. They yet 
retain a strong hold here, having under the 
control of Jesuits here their best manned 
and most completely ‘urnished College in 
the State. Yet with all their material re- 
sources, the influence of this College does 
not go as far in the real development of 
men as the common Academy of Protes- 
tants. There is acramping of the soul and 
intellect in the Catholic education,which asa 
fact forbids an example of a leading man 
of theirs in any department of civiliza- 
tion, during the past fifty or a hundred 
years. In Spain and Italy we expect” to 
find none._ In France, the great men in 
arts and science have all been Protestant, 
and so in other countries. Everywhere, Ro- 
man Catholicism, by its tenacity to mere 
traditions, and by its corrupting additions 
to Christianity, can hold its sway only by 
repressing free institutions, and cramping 
down the mind to an inferior degree of 
activity and development. So in this Col- 
lege, no visitor is allowed to hear a recita- 
tion. Shame on such a practice, which 
is practically a confession that their instruc- 
tion is so inferior that they dare not let it be 
witne-sed. 

_ In this same place is located a worthy 
College, called the Pacific University, un- 
der the control of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and one deserving of all encour- 
agement. We have loved to visit this in- 
stituWon, and hear its different classes re- 
cite. Its excellent President, Rev. Dr. 
Bannister, with his good corps of assistants, 
is doing a work for the denomination and 
the coast, which should be highly appre- 
ciated by the public. But the enterprise 
has become somewhat embarrassed, and 
now, for the good of the cause of educa- 
tion, and for the honor of the denomination, 
surely there are Methodists of means, and 
we should think of soul and heart also, in 
the State, who might raise seventy-five or 
a hundred thousand dollars, and place this 
riversity on a sure, permanent and effi- 
cient basis. There is here a large flourish- 


ost vegetables. In the ing Methodist Episcopal Church, with a 


“northern parts heavy winds prevail with 
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noble gothic house of worship, not yet fin- 


ished off. The Baptists have, also, a good 
house of worship and fair congregations. 
Within the last year the Presbyterians 
have united in a Church organization of, 
we believe, twenty-three members, and their 
able pastor, Rev. Mr. Skinner, is spoken of 
by all parties in terms of high regard and 
appreciation. Arrangements are being 
made with the view of erecting, during the 
year a good place of worship for this church 
and congregation. In the mean time they 
meet once each Sabbath in the Methodist 
church. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 


The family is a Christian society—a little 
church, as it were, in the house, the parent 
being, as Christ’s representative, its king to 
rule over it, its priest to intercede for it and 
offer up its spiritual sacrifices at the family 
altar, and its prophet to teach it by word 
and life. | 

Is it too much to expect that once a day 
at least the family should meet together for 
prayer, supplication, and thanksgiving? Is 
there not much to thank God for, much to 
intercede for, much to confess, much to ask ? 
When any gréat anxiety or sorrow enters 
the house, how natural does prayer then be- 
come! No one objects to it, or thinks. it a 
strange thing, but all welcome it as in har- 
mony with the circumstances of the family. 
‘But why should God be so often associated 
with mere sorrow? Why does every one 
think of him when darkness comes, and for- 
get him when the sunshihe dawns? Why 
do so many send for him in their time of 
need, as they do for the physician ; but in 
the one case as in the other, dispense with 
his presence when they think they can 
get on without him ? 

Many a man wou!d like thus to pray with 


. his family, who nevertheless feels what ap- 


pear to him to be insuperable difficulties in 
the way of its performance—nervousness, 
timidity, want of words, or the power of ex- 
pression, and the like. I believe such diffi- 
culties to be very sincerely and painfully 
felt, though I also believe them to be far 
more easily overcome than those suppose 


- who have never made an honest attempt to 


do so. It is wonderful how an earnest heart 
loosens a trembling tongue. I never knew 
a peasant who could not manage to speak 
out his mind to a peer when anxious to ob- 
tain some favor from him, more especially 
if he was sure of getting it for the asking. 
So, too, the most uneducated ‘and timid wo- 
man will find words, and the most appro- 
priate words too, perhaps the most eloquent 
with which to address a crowded court of 
justice in the hope of obtaining pardon for 
her criminal child. Always remember, and 
it will belp you to overcome thie difficulty, 
that what we require for worship, is not 
long prayers, nor learned prayers, nor pray- 
ers with certain formal expressions, but 
earnest prayers ; that is, prayers from chil- 
dren to a father for what we really want. 

And let me say to those who wish to pray 
with and for their families, but who com- 
plain of their inability to express themselves 
aright, that they can use forms of prayer. 
Every man may use at least the Lord’s 
prayer. Nay, more, if in family worship 
you seriously repeated the Lord’s prayer 
only, it would be a great advantage to the 
members of your household, more especially 
if you permitted them at the same timé to 
kneel in silence for a few minutes, that eacb 
might have an opportunity of praying in 
the secret of their own hearts to God. 
Surely any of these methods would be bet- 
ter than no prayer at all! 

I shall never forget the impression made 
upon me during the first year of my minis- 
try by a mechanic whom I had visited, and 
on whom I urged the paramount duty of 
family prayer. One day he entered my 
study, bursting into tears as he said, “ You 
remember that girl, sir—she was my only 
child. She died suddenly this morning ; she 
has gone, I hope, to God. But if so, she 
can tell him what now breaks my heart— 
that she never heard a prayer in her fa- 
ther’s house or from her father’s lips! O 
that she were with me but for one day 
again.”—Norman Macleod, D.D. 


M. Pressense on Renaa’s Life of Jesus, 


* -He says: “I too wish to expdse to you 


the advantages of the recent attacks against 
our faith, for,in my eyes, they by far out- 
weigh the inconveniences and the perils. 
Without doubt this falsification of the holy 
type which we adore, may well deceive the 
public mind, for it fell into a community of 
religious ignorance, into a country in which 
modern Catholicism—I mean to say Italian, 
or rather Roman Catholicism, which has 
but too much prevailed over that of our 
Pascals and-our Bossuets—had more and 
more reduced religion to a servile submis- 
sion towards the Papacy and superstitious 
worship of the deified creature, thus pre- 
venting the direct intercourse of the soul 
with the gospel, and with Him who fills the | 
gospel. And then, M. Renan’s book at bot- 
tom flattered all the bad contemporaneous 
instincts; it made the apotheosis of that 
melancholy and voluptuous skepticism which 
covers up with a certain distinction and a 
charm, the most positive materialism; it 
flattered our languid wills, substituted the 
worship of the beautiful for the worship of 
the holy, and authorized, by the false ideal 
which it presents to us, a faciitious religious 
sentiment which demands no sacrifice, no 
manly act, covers up the cross under flow- 
ers, and at last only gives back to human- 
ity its old idol, newly carved and painted. 
This idol is no other than humanity itself, 
This mixture of atheism and_ sensibility, 
was particularly dangerous, because it met 
preéxistent tendencies and colored them 
with a fallacious poesy. The art of the. 
historian, or rather of the romance writer 
(Renan), consisted in his hiding the entire 
absence of all belief under graceful meta- 
phors and an unctuous style, just as the 
brilliant snow of the Alps covers up the 
abyss and’deprives the traveller of the sal- 
utary horror which would save him. You 
see, my friends, I do not diminish the per- 
ils of a book which bas had in its two edi- 
tions a sale of a hundred thousand copies. 
And yet, I persist in believing that the ad- 
vantages are greater than its disadvantages. 
“ Gentlemen, only a few weeks »go I had 
the privilege. of visiting that hely ground 
where Christ lived in the flesh. I sat un- 
der the fig trees of Bethany and upon the 


- Mount of Olives, then upon the edge of 


Jacob’s well, where Christ sat fatigued 
while looking for the lost sheep. I sat 
down at the foot of the Mountain, not far 
from the sources of the Jordan, where he 
was transfigured; and on the borders of 
Lake Tiberius, with its impid waters, in 
which his divine 4nd holy image seemed 
to be still reflected; near those hills which 
send back the echo of hig.voice; in that 
solitary, but not devastated country, where 
no other memory rivals his; I have passed 
over the Via Dolorosa, where he bore his 
cross. And there, far fi our tumultu- 
ous life, far from our deb and our strug- 
gles, seeking to lay hold of this holy like- 
ness more nearly, that I might present it to 
my countrymen, seduced by a vain phan- 
tom, it appeared to me that I was carried 
eighteen centuries back ; that I contempla- 
ted the Saviour face to, fape; and I have 
come back from these holy places,with a 
more joyous conviction of the reality of all 
this great past. I have come back with 
the profound faith that the past is more 
living tnan all that rises before our eyes. 
Against the Eternal Rock the waves will 
spend their useless force. I have come 
back repealing the saying of a great ser- 
vant of God on his death-bed: ‘ The gos- 
pel is true!’ If we believe, we shall see 
the glory of God.” 


CHRISTIAN HUMILITY. 


If the Lord saw fit to place you in a po- 
sition most obscure, or to assign to you a 
service the most menial, not calculated to 
catch the eye or win the applause, but 
rather the oversight and the slight-of your 
fellows, it would be one of the sweetest 
tests of the reality of your love to Him. 
When Morrison, the Chinese missionary, 
the man of God who first gave the Bible 
to China in its vernacular, offered himself 
to the directors of the London Missionary 
Society as a missionary to the heathen, his 
appearance was so uncultivated and un- 
promising, that, hesitating to accept him as 
a candidate, they inquired if he were wil- 
ling to go simply as an assistant in one of 
the missionary schools. “ Gentlemen,” was 
young Morrison’s noble reply, “ while the 
temple of Christ is building, 1 am willing 
to be a hewer of wood or a drawer of wa- 
ter.” In-a moment they decided that a 
man who so loved his Saviour, who was 
willing to undertake apy service for Christ, 
was the fittest for the higher office of a 
missionary to the heathen. They accepted 
him as such, and the result proved that 
they were not mistaken in their judgment. 
If you love Christ, you.will be willing to 
undertake any service your Lord and Mas- 
ter may appoint you. Love will make 
drudgery for Jesus pleasant and welcome. 
O. Winslow. 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


Not a few Christians who desire, above 
all things, that their children should serve 
the Lord, neglect the best means to secure 
that result. ‘They pray for them, are care- 
ful to have them attend Sunday-school and 
public worship, and occasionally exhort 
them to seek the Lord. What more can 
they do? They can maintain a Christian 
atmosphere at home. The experience of 
the Church proves that no influence equals 
home religion in converting children to 
Christ. And tke most fit and potent ex- 
pression of family religion is in family wor- 
ship every day. The reading, of the Bible 
and prayer daily, when children are grow- 
ing up, is like the perpetual sunlight, 
changing and renewing the hearts by grad- 
ual, silent progress. 
| Let parents read and kneel before the 
Lord, have all the children kneel, from 
smallest to greatest, and they acquire a rev- 
erence and love for the Saviour, that will 
make them feel that a household without 
prayer is heathen, vulgar, intolerable. 
They love their parents, and revere their 
superior wisdom, and when from early 
childhood, they see them bow and pray, 
they come to regard prayer as an essential 
part of daily life. 

But in order to do this, the worship must 
be regular and devout, and the whole fam- 
ily engage in it. Some families are not 
careful to have the children present when 
they worship. This is very wrong. The 
children, above all others, are benefited, 
and should always be present. Some do 
not teach the children to kmeel during 
prayer, and hence, they awkwardly sit in 
their seats while the parents kneel. This 
is a sad mistake. If they do not kneel, 
they naturally suppose that they have no 
part nor lot in the devotions, and soon feel 
that it is wrong for them to bow before the 
Lord. We have seen many cases where 
grown-up sons and daughters had never 
bent the knee Béfore the Lord, and thought 
it wrong to kneel until they were Christians. 
In this way they were made more shy and 
stubborn, and felt that there was an impass- 
able barrier between them and Christ. 
This feeling is wrong and unnecessary. If 
family worship had been rightly observed 
they would have felt that they were very 
near the Saviour, and would be easily in- 
clined to give their hearts to him. In- 
deed children thus trained, seldom grow to 
maturity without becoming practically 


| Christians.— Morning Star. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Did you ever hear the word “ husband” 
explained? It means literally “the dand 
of the house,” the suppart of it, the person 
who keeps it together, as @ band keeps to- 
gether a sheaf of corn. There are many 
married men who are not husbands, because 
they are not the band of the house. Truly, 
in many cases, the wife is the husband; 
for oftentimes it is she who, by her prudence 
and thrift and economy, keeps the house to- 
gether. The married man who, by his dis- 
eolute habits, strips his house of all comfort, 
is not a husband; ina legal sense he is, but 
in no other; for he is not a house-band ; 
instead of keeping things together, he scat- 
ters them among the pawnbrokers. 

And now let us see whether the word 
“wite” has not a lesson too. It literally 
means a weaver. The wife is the person 
who weaves. Before our great cotton and 
cloth factories arose, ove of the principal 
employments in every house was the fabri- 
cation of clothing; every family made its 
own. The wool was spun into threads by 
the girls, who-were therefore cailed spin- 
sters; the thread was woven into cloth by 
their mother, who accordingly was called 
the weaver, or the wile; and another rem- 


nant-of this old truth we discover in the! 


house. 


word “ heir loom,” applied to any old piece 
of furniture which has come down to us 
fram our ancestors, and which, though it 
may be a chair or a bed, shows that a loom 
was once a most important artigle in every 
Thus the word “wife” means 
weaver ; and, as Trench well remarks, “ in 
the word itself is wrapped up a hint of ear- 
nest, in-door, stay-at home occupations, as 
being fitted for her who bears that name.” 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


A Navat Orricer’s Estimate or 
Miss1ons.—The lamented Admiral Foote, 
the Christian patriot and hero, was a de- 
voted and intelligent friend of missions, al- 
ways ready when at home to testify to the 
importance and value of the labors of mis- 
sionaries, and when abroad to give them 
the benefit of his personal sympathy and 
his official sanction. Admiral Dupont, the 
hero of Port Royal, like Foote, is a gallant 
sailor and an earnest Christian. At the 
recent anniversary in Boston, of the Church 
Missionary Society, of which he is Presi- 
dent, in a noble testimony to the cause cf 
missions, from his “experience in different 
parts of the world, he. said, “There is a 
mistaken notion at home of their ability 
afid power. People generally go out and 
return without examining their operations ; 
but no one who does, could fail to feel the 
highest respect and regard for these devoted 
men. Ihave seen them preaching in the 
streets of China, have gone into their 
schools and churches, and bave always been 
impressed with the zeal, intelligence, and 
self-sacrifice manifested by them, to which I 
have often borne testimony, and this I will 
continue to bear as long as 1 have power 
and opportunity.” 3 


Wuy Pror. AGASSIZ BECAME AN 
AMERICAN.—This very distinguished Swiss 
scholar, whom the Emperor Napoleon has 
vainly attempted to induce to return to 
France, in a speech at the Agricultural 
Show at Springfield, Mass., gave the rea- 
sons why he selected this country for his 
home. He said, “I am in the habit of 
looking into the condition of things, and of 
analyzing the facts which I witness, and I 
asked myself one day what was the differ- 
ence between American and European civ- 
ilization; and after careful and conscien- 
tious, and sometimes a rather trying survey 
of the case, I came to this conclusion: that 
the characteristic feature of European so- 
ciety was, that there the institutions were 
all calculated to crush down every effort 
which might intefere with the privileges of 
the few, while here every thing was organ- 
ized to foster the advancement of every 
one. The American institutions are such, 
‘that they will allow every man to become a 
man who possesses the elements of true 
manhood; and upon that result of my con- 
sideration, I said to myself, having children, 
here should be my home and their home. 
I could not but enjoy those privileges of 
the boundless resources of the country 
which established its social organization 
upon such principles.” 


Tue UNIVERSALIST MINISTRY TAKEN 
BY ONE OF THEMSELVES.—Dr. Fisher, 
of the Universalist School at Canton, Mass., 
thus uses his brush: “Our ministry has 
been burdened, and our societies cursed, 
with a class of ministers wholly unfitted, 
both mentally and morally, for the work of 
the gospel of Christ. Having that cheap- 
est of all talents, readiness in extempora- 
neous speech, mixed with a bold assurance, 
often most conspicuous where the least of 
solid worth is found, they resort to the min- 
istry as a means to gratify their love for 
discussion and debate, their desire for ad- 
miration, and their wish to obtain an easy 
living ; all of which purposes are best sub- 
served by a superficial, showy, controver- 
,sial style of preaching. * * * When 
their shallowness or misconduct has made 
ove place uncomfortable for them, they go 
to another; and so from place toxplace, 
leaving behind them a slimy trail of sean- 
dal, and too often a disheartened or demor- 


the last nineteen years, and draw _a-pencil 
over the name of every minister whose 
name is not tainted, and you will get a 
painful and suggestive aggregate.” 


Caprain WINSLOW AS A CHRISTIAN. 
—In his speech before the Port Society at 
the Academy of Mus‘c, in New York, Cap- 
tain Winslow, of the Kearsarge, made inci- 
dentally a beautiful revelation of bis Chris- 
tian influence over his men. He stated that 
during the long cruise of the Kearsarge, 
only two Sabbaths passed without a reli- 
gious service on board the ship. It was 
his custom to have the bell tolled and the 
men invited to come, and his cabin was 
often filled with sailors at this religious ex- 
ercise. In addition to the prayers, he com- 
monly took up a portion of Scripture and 
expounded it and endeavored to illustrate 
it; and when in the vicinity of lands de- 
scribed in ancient prophecy, he would call 
attention to the fulfilment of the word of 
God, and would thus set Jack to thinking 
upon the reality of all divine truth. 


Business A Means or Grace.—lIn- 
stead of business becoming a feeder to cov- 
etousness, under the promptings of nature, 
it must become a stimulus to benevolence, 
under the promptings of grace. Dr. Hawes, 
in his biography of Normand Smith, a 
merchant in hia congregation, says he never 
grew in grace more rapidly, or shone 
brighter as a Christian, than during the 
last six or seven years of his life, when he 
had the greatest amount of business on bis 
hands. From the time when he devoted all 
to God, and resolved to pursue his business 
as a part of his religion, he found no ten- 
dency in his worldly engagements to chill 
his piety or enchain his affections to earth. 
His business became to him a means of 
grace, and helped him forward in the di- 
vine life, just as truly as the reading the 
Scriptures and prayer. 

Ane.icans, Greeks AND ROMANS 
Praying ror Unitry.—A number of bish- 
ops, priests, and laymen have regarded it 
compatible with the doctrines of their 
church to unite with Angelicans and Greeks 
in a society for promoting the union of 
Christendom, whose members recite a daily 
prayer for the consummation of a union 
between the Christian churches, and more 
particularly for the union of the Papal, Ori- 
ental, and Anglican churches. In the pre- 
face to a volume of Sermons on the Reun- 
ton of Christendom, recently published by 
the association, it is stated that of the seven 


thousand members of the association no 


> 
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| less than one thousand are members of the 
Church of Rome. The Pope regards this 
step as too great a concession to heretics, 
and has forbidden the Roman Catholics to 
take any part in the association. It is re- 
ported that among the English Catholic 
bishops who had+patronized the association, 
are Cardinal Wiseman and Bishop Brown. 


New City Ro- 
MANISM.— Last year, immediately after the 
riots, and while the ruins of the colored 
Orphan Asylum were yet smoking, the Al- 
dermen and Councilmen gave fifty thousand 
dollars toward the endowment of a Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum. During the 
past summer the same devout legislators 
voted over four thousand dollars to pay for 
a memorial to Archbishop Hughes, and to 
preserve their consistency, they have just 
granted $5,000 to the College of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier. 


GRANT AND THE Necro Guarp.—Not 
long since, the Lieutenant-General of the 
United States army was walking on the 
dock at City Point, apparently absorbed in 
thought, and with the inevitable cigar in 
his mouth, when a negro guard touched 
his arm, saying, “ No smoking on de dock, 
sir.” 

“Are those your orders?” asked the 
General, looking up. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the negro, courteously, 
but decidedly. 

“Very good orders,” said Grant, throw- 
ing his cigaf into the water. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW GONE BY.—A 
letter from Edinburg, the cénter of the 
great publishing-houses of Scotland, de- 
clares that the days of Quarterly Reviews 
are ended, and supports this statement by 
a reference to the declining condition of 
many leading publications of this class. 


Income Taxes.—We think our income 
tax, with the addition, a serious impost; 
but let us see how this matter is arranged 
in England. A man with a ‘salary or total 
income exceeding $500, and not exceeding 
$750, is taxed on the whole amount, at the 
rate of $2.40 per $100, equal to $18. on 
an income of $720; on all incomes exceed- 
ing $750, the tax is at the rate of $3.60 
per $100. on the entire amount equal to 
$36. on a total income of $1,000. 


Tue “Country Parson” IN HIs OWN 
Country.—* Tore,” in the Congregation- 
alist, writes: “ The ‘ Country Parson’ is not 
a man of mark in Edinburg. His egotism 


is so near at band here, that it sickens with 
disgust. He really is an uncommonly fine 
- preacher, simple, practical and earnest, but 
it would be impossible to make the solid 
and sensible people of Edinburg think so ; 
though his church is crowded by that class 
who admire the ‘Country Parson ’—who 
admire an elegant and refined pronuncia- 
tion and a neat style, and who do not much 


wicht. Dr. Boyd is young in face, and 
dress and manners, very fluent, voluble in 
conversation, pouring out words with a tor- 
rent-like profusion, and overpowering you 
with what is really Johnsonian in its eager- 
ness if not in its blaster. The ‘ Country 
Parson’ is no beauty, quite the contrary, 
and is inclined to boldness ; he claims to be 
an ardent admirer of the North, and sym- 
pathizer with our cause. A man very nar- 
row in his ecclesiasticism, bating the church 
of Chalmers, Candlish and Guthrie with 
perfect hatred, full of admiration of a State 
church, and endeavoring to foist upon the 
establishment of Scotland the new ideas 
regarding the prayer-books and organs, 
which some of his compeers have advocated 
with more zeal than discretion. On the 
whole, the ‘Country Parson’ is best 
viewed ata distance. He has plenty of ad- 
mirers in England, but in Scotland he is 


regarded as very thin.” 


“Tasu” Stanps Yet.—When his maj- 
esty, Kamehameha V ascended the throne 
of the Hawaiian Islands, there was a man- 
ifest chuckle among those rallying around 
the brandy bottle, “ Now we'll have things 
in our way.” A strong effort was made to 
remove the “ tabu,” but when the question 
came up in the House of Delegates, twenty- 
four were in favor of retaining the “ tabu ” 
and only eleven were for its removal ! 


Berore CoMMUNION IN SCOTLAND.— 
Instead of a simple preparatory lecture be- 
fore communion as with us, the Scotch have 
a fast, oceapying the whole of Thursday, 
on which the city bas all the appearance of 
the Sabbath, the stores being closed, the 
streets quiet, the churchesthronged. Since 
in Scotland by far the larger part of the 
respectable portion of the community are 
communicants, the fast is far more generally 
observed than any such festival would be 
with us, and there is very little of that fast 
driving, opening of theaters. and concert 
rooms, which characterises Fast. Day in 
America. Oo Saturday afternoon churches 
are again opened, and divine service is held 
once more. Sabbath morning the Sacra- 
ment is administered, and on Monday 
morning, another sermon is preached, the 
city having all the quiet of the Lord’s day. 
These are the various services which are 
gathered around the Communion Festival 
among the Presbyterians of Scotland. Thie 
Congregati »nalists, who have four churches 
in Edinburgh, go to the opposite extreme, 
have no preparatory service, and administer 
the Lord’s Supper every Sabbath. 


Tue Marysvitve Sanitary CHICKEN. 
—Dr. Kendall sent east the following inci- 
dent of the fair at Marysville: 


A poor little boy brought a white chicken 
to the fair, which was all he had to offer, 
saying it might make some broth for a poor 
sick soldier. He had decked his litie offer- 
ing with ribbons of “ red, whité, and blae”; 
but as he bad no money the admit- 
ance fee, when he came te the door he was 
rejected. As he went down the street some 
gentlemen seeing his distress listened to his 
story, gave him a ticket and sent bim in. 
The simplicity of the donor and the beauty 
of the offering attracted attention, and the 
chicken was put up at auction and sold to 
the highest bidder for $460 in gold, for the 
benefit of the Sanitary Commission. 

The chicken bas not put on any airs, has 
not even attempted to crow! (I hope the 
example will not be lost,) but is exercising 
the tunctions of chickenhued, and just now 
setting on a nest of nine e,gs, and as Mis 


: not best to count chickens before they are 


hatched, there for the present we leave her. 


care for what Chalmers called a mar of 
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NOT NOW, MY CHILD. 


Very often, when a happy young convert 
has been brought to Christ in early life, has 
he wished to go at once to be with him in 
heaven. To such an one the Saviour might 
be supposed to say, “ Not now: I have 
called thee in thy youth that I may employ 
thee in my service. There is much to do 
in the world where thou now livest. Work 
first for me, and then, if faithful unto death, 
I will give thee a crown of life, and thou 
shalt be with me to behold my glory for ever.” 
Not now, my child—a li 3 

A few more journeys in the desert dreary, 

And then the sunshine of thy Father’s home 


' Not now,—for there are weary wanderers lonély, 
And thou must call them in with patient love ; 

Not now,—for I have sheep upon the mountains, 
And thou must follow them where’er they rove. 


Not now,—for I have loved ones sad and weary; 
Wilt thou not cheer them with a kindly smile ? 

Sick ones, who need thee in their silent sorrow ; 
Wilt thou not tend them yet a little while ? 


Not now,—for wounded hearts are sorely biceding, 
And thou must teach the widow’s heart to sing ; 
Not now,—for orphan tears are thickly falling ; 
They must be gather’d ‘neath some 
wing. 

Not now,—for many a hungry ove is pining ; 

Thy willing hand must be outstretch’d and free}; 
Thy Father hears their doleful cry of anguish, 

d sends his answer unto them by thee. 


Not now,—for dungeon walls look stern and gloomy, 
And sighs sound sadly on the prison breeze— 
Ma's captives, but thy Saviotr’s noble free-men ; 
Hast thou no ministry of love for these ? 

Not now,—for yet the awful gulf is yawning, 
And souls are perishing in hopeless sin ; 

Jerusalem’s bright gates are standing open,— 
Go to the banish’d ones, and feteh them in ! 


Go with the name of Jesus to the dying, 
And speak that Name in all its living power ; 
Why should thy warm heart e’er grow cold and 


weary ! 
Canst thou not watch with me one little hour ? 


One little hour !—and then the glorious crowning— 
The golden harp-strings and the victor’s palm— 

One little hour !—and then the Hallelujah ! 
Eternity’s long, deep, thanksgiving psalm ! 


THAT HOLE IN THE FENCE. 


Tommy Bates started off for school one — 
bright September morning with his arithme- 
tic lesson well learned, and his slate brim 
full of sums under his arm. He wasa little 
early, but then his mother wanted him to 
leave a note for her at Squire Jones’ house. 
Tommy was glad enough to go that way, 
for very often Simon, the squire’s gardener, 
had given him a bunch of flowers, or a nice 
pear for the asking. 

He peeped this morning through the slats 
of the garden fence, but no gardener was to 
be seen. Tommy was sadly disappointed, 
for he had made up his mind to carry a 
nice bouquet to his teacher, who was very 
fond of flowers. He did his errand, and then 
sauntered slowly along, for it yet wanted a 
quarter of an hour of ‘school-time. Right 
across the way lay the squire’s fish pend, 
glimmering in the sunshine, with its nice 
pebbled shore and gaily painted boat. 
made a pretty picture set in the green field ; 
but Tommy did not look that way, for he 
felt sore about his lost bouquet, and, lam | 
sorry to say, he began to banker after some 
-lucious looking autumn pears, which bung 
over the high fence of the squire’s fruit or- 
chard. 

A club or a small stone would have 
brought half-a-dozen of them down, but | 
Tommy would never bave done such a 
thing as that, for he was on the whole a well 
meaning boy. Moreover, Squire Jones had 
entered into a compact with the village 
boys, whereby they were to touch none of 
his fruit, and he was to give them as many 
pears as they could eat, when he harvested 
them. 

Now, boys, when your mouths begin to 
water after your neighbor’s pears or apples, 
don’t stop to look at them a second time, 
but walk straight along. This is what 
Tommy ought to have done; but, instead of 
that he lingered and parleyed until one of 
the pears wickedly found its way into his 
jacket pocket. Just then he spied a great 
eye peeping at him through a knot-hole in 
the garden fence. He threw the pear away, 
and ran off to school as fast as he could, 
He was a wretched, guilty boy all the week. 
The great eye kept following him; and . 
when, on Saturday afternoon, Squire Jones’ 
man brought a bushel of pears to the school- 
house door, saying they were to be divided — 
amongst all the young masters, save the boy — 
whom the squire caught stealing. Tommy 
felt as if he could not live another day. He 
did live, however—lived to gain the squire’s 
forgiveness—and, remembering this severe 
lesson, grew up into a good and honest man. 
"Whenever our young friends feel tempt-’ 
ed to do anything that is wrong, let. them 
remember that there is certainly a great 
eye looking at them. The eye of the Lord 
is ig every place, “ beholding the evil and 
the good.”— Well Spring. 

THE LITTLE BOASTER. 


Walter Thorndike was a little boy who — 
was never satisfied with telling a straight- 
forward story. He was always obliged to in- 
vent a little to add to it, so that i¢ might 
sound rather more wonderful. For instance, 
if he passed through a field in which there . 
were one or two cows feeding, be would come 
home and say, “ O mother! I came through 
a whole herd of cattle this eter and 
there did not one of them touch me!” 

Thus you see he told a story which was : 
almost untrue, although he only meant to 
make his motber think be was a very brave 
boy, and I dare say he would have been 
very much displeased if any one had told 
him that he had told a falsehood. 

His parents tried jin a great many ways 
to cure bim of this bad habit, but they did 
not succeed very well. One day, however, 
his father bad given his elder brother John 
some work to do out in the barn. It was to 
sort over a large box of nails, laying the dif- 
ferent kinds in separate piles. “I think 
John,” said his father, “ that you can get it 
done in an hour, if you keep on steadily.” — 
“© father!” cried Walter, “1 wish you 
had told me to do it instead. Icoulddois — 


in ten minutes, | know.” . We 
“ Very well,” said Mr. Thorndike, “ you 


shall do it; but if it is not all done in ten 

minutes, shall not take you with 
your grandfather's to spend the day,as I 
expected Lo.” 
Ui course, 


Waker could not finish the 


nails in so short @ 


pleasant visit. 


time, and so he lost bis 
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All Ready for the Answer. 


Elijah, the prophet, had, on a certain 
time, agreed to try the question between 
himself and the Baalites by the answer 
which the one party and the other should 
receive to prayer. But he did not go out 
upon Carmel, and with no altar, no bullock, 
look up into the clear sky and ask for fire 
from heaven. He had things all ready for 
the fire, so that, when it came, it would have 
something to do, some way to show its vir- 
tue and power. He took twelve stones and 
with the stones he built an altar; he made 
a trench about the altar, as great as would 
contain two measures of seed, he put the 
wood in order, cut the bullock in pieces and 
laid him on the wood: he caused four bar- 
rels to be filled with water and poured on 
the sacrifice, and the wood ; this amount of 
water was poured out three times and ran 
all about the altar and filled the trench also. 

When he had done all this, Elijah pray- 
ed. “Then the fire of the Lord fell and 
consumed the sacrifice and the wood and 
the stones and the dust, and licked up the 
water that was in the trench.” Then the 
people could not help seeing that God had 
answered his prophet. They fell on their 
faces and they said, The Lord, he is the 
God ; The Lord, he is the God. 

Disciples of Christ pray a good deal. 
When they meet in the house of worship, 
they often pray repeatedly together. But 
if the Lord should answer and baptize them 
with the Holy Ghest and with fire, would 
there be any altar and sacrifice and wood 
and water ready by which He could make 
Do we not invite our Lord 
often to our dwellings and our churches, 
and yet he looks in and sees that there is 
no preparation, and apparently no expecta- 
tion of Him, and so he goes his way? He 
is a wayfaring man that stoppeth for a night. 
Even his night’s lodging appears grudged 
to him. No wonder he dislikes to stay 
with us. 

‘We pray for revival, the special visit of 
the Divine Spirit. Have we got any work 
ready for that Spirit to do, in case He is 
pleased to answer us? We try to open the 
gate into the fuil stream of Divine power, 
which presses to flow upon us. Have we 
any water-wheels to be moved, any great 
works of love and labor ready to run, as 


goon as the power is let on? . We say, 


come, O breath, and bréathe upon these 
slain souls that they may live. But have 
we prophesied unto them, warned them, 
told them of God’s promises? By our 
faithful efforts, have we got them ready ? 


_ In the prophet’s vision, the noise, the shak- 


ing, even the coming of the flesh and sinews 
upon‘the dry bones occurred before he in- 
voked the breath of the four winds. Have 
we prepared our fellow men for God’s 
special answers of grace? Are we ready 
ourselves to receive and use the thing for 
which we ask? Is the altar all built, the 
wood properly placed, the sacrifice laid upon 
it, and the water brought and poured plen- 
teously over all? Does everything invite 
and expect the baptism of fire? 


Office Discourses.—No. 55. 

TextT—2 Peter,1:3. ‘ That hath called us to 
glory and virtue.” 

Introduction — We assume this to be the 
correct rendering of the original Greek ; 
which some respectable authorities doubt. 
At all events Christians are called unto 


glory and virtue, whether the text of the 


original so teaches, or not. The glory we 
pass by for the present. Our concern is 
with virtue. Virtue is sometimes valor. 
Sometimes it is a stern fortitude, and a 
manly bearing up against the thronging ills 
of time. Sometimes it is power, but not a 
physical force. And sometimes it is moral 


- excellence, goodness, purity of heart and 


uprightness of life. 

Argument.—1. The nature of virtue. 
This has been one of the themes of all 
ages. Discussion, essay, and treatise have 
hung around it. Men have asked the ques- 
tion and answered it a thousand times— 
What is it that makes virtue virtuous? 
What is the foundation of virtue? And if 
they have not yet quite satisfied themselves, 
as philosophers, they have concluded to be 
content as men with saying, that virtue is 
virtue, and he is the best who has the most 
of it. Judged either by its inherent nature, 
or by its tendency, virtue must be pro- 
nounced good; and if we declare that it is 
not “founded in utility,” we know that 
there is no use in trying to get along with- 
out it, and that we must voluntarily obey 
the highest laws of our being before we 
can have any virtue. 

2. The need of virtue. Our prime ne- 
cessity is virtue. Men can exist without 
virtue. They can exist without society. 
They can exist in a shriveled and degraded 


way. But they cease to be men when they’ 


cease from virtue. As half-men, having 
flung much away, and still holding, as by 
the teeth, to some prominent virtues, they 
are wonderful beings; and they surprise 
us often with their singular devotedness, 
lence. But to be whole men, and really to 
do and bear their great part in life, men 
must practice virtue, and feel it, too. And 
they must be more than outwardly and 


nominally virtuous ; they must be so witha 
will, and an inward delight. They need 
nothing else more than they need this satis- 
faction in virtue. 
 §, ‘The relation of virtue. Virtue is not 
religion, but religion is virtue, as including 
it. There are some rather virtuous people, 
who are not religious, or who. make their 


rather religious people who are not so vir- 
tuous as they ought to be. Their senti- 
ments and feelings are good, but their mo- 
ralities are not up to the level of their joys 
and their prayers. Some do not forget that 
they are called unto “glory,” and they 
freely shout the word, yet they fail lament- 
ably in their virtue, and bardly remember 
they were equally called to that. The 
cause of Christ suffers much whenever in 
their morality Christians fall below their 
religion. The censorious world will not 
accept a fervid devotion in the room of a 
strict morality. Virtue, as honor, as valor, 
as probity, must act as the body-guard to 
the sweet angel of our piety. Virtue must 
build our holy altars, and religion offer her 
sacrifice and incense thereon. 

Remarks. 1. It is a happy thing to have 
virtue and religion go with equal step, hand 
in hand; but if one precede the other, 
trouble arises in their adjustment. It is 
fortunate for every one to have been trained 
to morality and virtue. ‘Then religion has 
only to sanctify, not to lay foundations. 

2. It is wrohg to condemn people se- 
verely whose profession of religion is high 
and their moral practice low. They may 
not be hypocritical. Their moral training 
has been defective ; their notions of virtue 
are rather loose, and they have not seen 
the beauty of the under-walls on which the 
pillars of glory stand. 

3. Bare rocks in a barren field are they 
who feel themselves called neither to glory 
nor to virtue, but reject them both. 


Thoughts from a River’s Bank—in Three 
PART III. 
The influence of rivers, as seen in his- 
tory, has its analogy in the influence of hu- 
man lives. — 
Men have ever planted themselves on 
the margin of rivers. There cities have 
sprung up, industry has been developed, 
commerce has spread her wingse The first 
pair dwelt in a garden which spread out on 
two sides of g river. The oldest civiliza-| 
tion of the world lies in shapeless ruin 
along the banks of what is significantly 
called the “ River of Asia”—thé Euphra- 
tes. The wealth of the Nile built Thebes 
and Memphis and the everlasting pyramids. 
» Some one river seems to be inseparably 
associated with the history and the individ- 
uality of every nation of the globe. What 
is Palestine without its Jordan? Rome 
without its Tiber? ‘Germany without its 
Rhine? England without its Thames? 
Given the history of the rivers of the world 
and you have a kind of universal history, 
which includes even the minutie of na- 
tional growth and decay. 
How striking and forcible this analogy to 
human fives! There are great lives that 
stand out just so marked and prominent in 
history. They have impressed themselves 
upon the plastic surfave of affairs, just as 
the rivers have worn their channels in the 
soil. They have shaped the destiny of 
whole communities ; they have waved the 
hand and cities have sprung up; they have 
spoken the word and commerce has spread 
her white wings; they have bound hun- 
dred-handed industry to their triumphal 
car. Blot out a few great names from the 
annals of any nation and you have blotted 
the whole; you have lost the connection 
and a true history is no longer possible. 
The truest, the most comprehensive history |, 
of the world, is the history of human lives. 
These lives, moreover, are representative. 
They stand not alone. As the thousand 
streamlets go to make up the river, so a. my- 
riad of lives flow into one to make it vast 
and powerful. Washington stood for Amer- 
ica, Wellington for England, in certain pe- 
riods of their history. All lives that are 
lifted above the sphere of plodding medioc- 
rity are lifted upward by the force of other 
lives conjoined in them. What a grandeur 
does this view give to the life that is great 
and powerful! However great, it is made 
up of influences as small as the rain drop, 
as gentle as the drop of dew. There is not 
a life which, if it do not stand forth as the 
manifest resultant and representative of 
many lives,does not at least contribute its 
portion to form such lives. It has been said 
that a single tract brought to the door of 
Richard Baxter wrought his conversion ; he 
wrote the “ Saint’s Rest,” which converted 
Dodridge, who wrote “ Rise and Progress,” 
that led Wilberforce to Christ. Wilberforce 
wrote “The Practical View,” which con- 
verted Leigh Richmond, who wrote the 
“Dairyman’s Daughter,” which has been- 
blessed to the conversion of thousands of 
souls. Thus the stream of influence deep- 
ens and widens as it flows. There are few 
Cesars and Washingtons, few Baxters and 
Voltaires, but there are multitudes who are 
constantly at work forming such lives, and 
whose work flowing ever into that of others, 
asthe rivulets flow together, make at last 
a mighty hero or a mighty scourge—a Cesar 
to destroy the liberties of his country, or a 
Cromwell and a Washington to maintain 
them; a life like that of Wilberforce to 
scatter broadcast its infinite wealth of bless- 
edness, or like that of Hume and Paine, to 
spread as widely its poison and death.- 
And history helps us to extend this anal- 
ogy- It is not the largest rivers that have 
wrought the greatest wonders in the world. 
The Tiber is not a hundred yards in width, 
but the city of the seven hills, the invinci- 
ble Rome of ancient history, sat a queen 
upon its banks. The Thames is but a small 
stream, which might be let down bodily into 
some of the rivers of Europe or America 
without sensibly increasing their volume, 
and yet it has “diffused more of activity 
and power in the world than all the other 
rivers of Europe combined.” The Amazon 
drains an area of two million of square 
miles, and discharges itself into the ocean 
through a mouth large enough to swallow 
all the cities of the world at a guiph; but 
whoever thinks of the Amazon, except as 
a mere river. It is not historic. Its in- 
' fluence among the rivers of the earth is but 
as the drop in the bucket. But the little 
Connecticut, only a silver thread in the 
comparison, touches not a rood of soil that 


is not grandly memorable ; is as insepara- | 


bly linked with New England as New Eng- 
land is linked with America and the world. 
In like manner, we do not look always to 
the great outstanding lives which are drawn 
with the deepest lines and the brightest col- 
oring, for the greatest influence. There 
are some humble cobblers that stand higher 
in the estimation of a true philosophy than 
many a member of Congress or of Parlia- 
ment. ‘There are poor artisans who ought 
to command a larger space in the history of 
the world, and undoubtedly do in God's 
Book of Remembrance, His history of the 
world, than y that have led armies and 
sat on thrones. Harlan Page was a Tiber 
to which the most famous sage or politician 
is but as a Siberian Obi, flowing uselessly 
amidst frozen solitudes. The humble Net- 
tleton, directly or indirectly the means of 
converting thirty thousand souls, stands 
above Cesar or Napoleon. Robert Raikes, 
the founder of Sunday-schools, founded a 
dynasty that is broader than Russia and 
mightier than the armies of France. Jobn 
Bunyan, the tinker, proved to be a greater 
monarch than Charles II, who imprisoned 
him. Let no one be discouraged at the ap- 
parent straitness and narrowness of his life. 
God chooseth the weak things of the world 
to confound the mighty, foolish things to 
confound the wise. The little spring up in 
the mountains is not a river but it is the 
source of one. We may be only springs— 
let us be content, if we may set the rivers 
flowing that shall make glad the city of our 
God. 


For the Pacific. 
Christianity or A 

The conflict against unbelief has been 
brought to this position that no standing is 
left for the belief in a God outside of the 
postulates on which Christianity rests, and 
that the world must either abandon theism 
or accept Christianity as the logical conse- 
quence of those postulates. 

The attempt has been made by such 
writers as Theodore Parker to take and 
maintain a position half way between the 
faith of the church and atheism. He ac- 
cepted a large part of the natural theology 
which is the substruction of our religion, 
and defended with great energy the per- 
sonal nature of the Deity, as also the im- 
mortal, moral, and responsible nature of 
man. ‘The logical necessities of such a po- 
sition, when carried out faithfully, would 
have compelled him to accept the evidences 
of Christianity. But to escape this infer- 
ence he abandoned his theistic position, and 
for the moment had recourse to arguments 
borrowed from Pantheism, which are 
quite as fatal to the position he took of faith 
in the existence of a personal God and 
man’s accountable moral nature as they are 
to the Christian doctrines against which 
they were employed. Hence, Theodore 
Parker is denied a standing among philoso- 
phers, for the reason that his fundamental 
position was taken on a. two-fold basis, 


- whose one half would eat up the other. 


The intermediate position he took is unten- 
able, and the verdict in which the first men 
on both sides agree is, that he must either 
take a simple theistic position, and“accept 
Christianity as its logical consequence, or 
else give up theism altogether, and resort 
to some one of the forms of atheism. 
Renan is still more unfortunate. In his ex- 
ceedingly shallow but exceedingly brilliant 
life of Christ there were rhetorical reasons 
which proved sufficient to hold him back 
from the Atheistic position. He accordingly 
appears there in the half-way house in com- 
pany with Theodore Parker. - But, when 
pressed with the inconsistencies of such a 
position, we are then told that the “ Life of 
Christ” does not exhibit his mature philo- 
sophical position. That is contained ina 
number of previously written essays, in 
which he abandons the recently and con- 
veniently assumed deism, and plants him- 
self upon a more definable but an atheistic 


College Papers—No. 5. 


BY 8: H. WILLEY, COLDEGE OF CALIFORNIA. 


There are two great facts just now claim- 
ing the attention of the Christian public. 
They are facts of great moment, and their 
coincidence adds vastly to their importance. 


The first fact is, that the field for ministe-. 


rial and missionary service, is wonderfully 
enlarging, and the second is, that the num- 
ber of young men preparing for this ser- 
vice is actually diminishing. The coinci- 
dence of these facts at this time, opght ta 
excite the profound attention of Christians. 

With respect.to the first, we, find the 
world at large wonderfully opening to re- 


ceive the Gospel. This is the word that |~ 


reaches us from almost every quarter. 
And what we call the home-field, is enlarg- 
ing and ripening with a rapidity mever 
known before. Look at this coast, as an 
example. A dozen or fifteen years ago it 
was foreign territory in every sense of the 
word. Wecamehereasexplorers. There 
was not even a map of the country by 
which anything could be learned of it. It 
was considered a remote and unimportant 
province of Mexico. 

Now look at it. Now ask how the world 
esteems it. Now look at Bancroft & Co’s 
large map of the Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories ! 

A glance will show the contrast and in- 
dicate the change which less than twent / 
years has wropght. Now the demand for 
ministers and Christian teachers has in- 
creased just in proportion as these improve- 
ments have gone on. And this part of_our 
country, which we take as an example, is 
only a type of many other regions. TFields 
of enterprise are springing up all the way 
across the continent, from here to the Mis- 
sissippi river, and population is pouring in 
—and must not the Gospel go with them? 
And now the South! State after State 
redeemed from rebellion! Vast territories 
now wasted and desolate, but soon to bloom 
again under the culture of a new people 
Must not the Gospel go there? ! 

Does not our noble country present a 
field for Christian service sufficiently in- 
spiring to stir the hearts and enlist the ef- 
forts of the whole company of the disciples ? 
Will they not send forth their Christian 
teachers and missionaries into all these 
new regions, North South, East and West, 
by scores and hundreds? 

This brings us again to our second fact. 
When they inquire for these teachers, will 
they be found? The alarming truth is, 
that the number of young men preparing 
for this service is very small, smaller by 
far than for years past. This is owing to 
various causes, but principally to the war. 
Youthful, manly, patriotic scholars, have 
largely enlisted in the army. They have 
left the classes behind them in the Colleges 
and Seminaries very much thinned. Now 
these are the classes that are to yield us 
our supply of ministers, a few years hence! 


. What a prospect is here! Just when the 


demand is to be greatest, the supply is to 
be smallest ! 

What is the remedy for this? every 
true heart inquires. How can we create 
a supply to meet this coming demand? 
There is only one way. Call in the young 
men of the country; assemble them in our 
Colleges and Seminaries, and put the re- 
sponsibility of this work right on their con- 
sciences. But lately the call of the coun- 
try was“to arms”! and how quickly our 
youth seized the sword and filled the ranks 
of our regiments. The sword has nearly 
done its work, and now the country’s call is 
for Christian ministers to sow the seed of 
the Word over this great domain. 


Now we say, and we say it without fear 
of disappointment, let the church send out 
this call early—let her proclaim it in sin- 
cerity and earnestness, and young men will 
respond to this also. They will come and 


pantheism. The philosophical position of |*P™®P@re themselves to take the “sword of 


the “ Life of Christ,” whose sale is even 
now enriching his purse, was already aban- 
doned before it was taken. 

_ Thus all the intermediate ground between 
Christianity and Atheism has been fought 
over in search of a consistent and defensi- 
ble position, and the decision which up to 
this time has been reached, and in which 
all parties agree is that no such intermedi- 
ate positions exist between the main works 
and features of the two great parties op- 
posing each other in the conflict between 
faith and unbelief... 

We rejoice in this narrowing of the field 
of controversy.. We rejoice in the simple 
manner in which the question is now pre- 
sented to the world. When men can see 
that as far as they are concerned they are 
really called upan to decide between the 
Gospel of Christ, as it stands, and a uni- 
verse with no God, and a soul with no per- 
sonal immortality, it cannot be doubted 
which choice.they will make. The per- 
sistent efforts of all the deistic party to find 
some footing short of atheism shows how 
human nature can, when untaught by the 
gospel, crave a God. It is only by desper- 


ate struggles, and an almost immeasurable. 
_ Opposition of heart to the word of salvation 


and the rules of Christian living that men 
can bring themselves to choose no God at 
all and no personal immortality rather thah 
submit to the gospel. It is then a great 
gain for truth, and a hopeful sign to the 
church, when all blinds, false issues, and in- 
defensible positions, are given up, and the 
issue made up, as we have stated it to be, 
between atheism on the one hand and Chris- 
tianity on the other. 
Which will you choose ? © 


WE have received a communication from 
“ A Subscriber,” in which he refers to an 
article in our issue of December Ist, en- 
titled “ Ministers at the Polls.” He is 


-confident that no clergyman lives in the | 


State who declined to vote in the Presiden- 
tial election on the ground of “ ministerial 
propriety.” While endorsing “ every word 
of the principles expressed ” in the article, 
he thinks the writer was misinformed as to 
the motive of the unknown minister. 


wishing to study French and Spanish, to 
Prof. Jonkheym’s advertisement in another 
column, 


the Spirit,” the living Word and wield it 
for their country and for Christ. But they 
will not come if they are not called. They 
must see and feel that the work is of sur- 
passing importance. They must receive 
this impression strongly: from Christians. 
They must come to feel the weight of this 
calling, as a real“ necessity laid upon them.” 
Christian ministers and people, who have 
this great work at heart, must go to young 
men with it and lay it out before them. If 
they are not Christians, this call is only an 
additional reason why they should at once 
become so, and as such it may be urged 
with great power. 

But Christians, in order to appeal to 
youth in this way, must do preliminary 
work. For example, in order to persuade 
the wide-awake young men of this country 
to prepare themselves for such service as 


this by obtaining a liberal education, they 


must first provide the institution where such 
an education can be acquired, 

When the nation wanted trained army 
officers, she established her West Point. 
When we want our youth to enter upon a 
service requiring as a preparation, a Col- 
lege education, we must build the College. 
This has been done long ago, in the older 
States. It must be done here. — 

Furthermore, when the nation, having 
provided her West Point, called on her 
youth to come to it, and fit themselves for 
her service in the profession of arms, she 
offered them a sufficient support from the 
start. Now it may not be possible for 
Christians to say just this to young men 
who will enlist in the service of the Gos- 
pel. It might not be wise to do so, if it 
were possible. But this at least is both 
possible and wise. When we find young 
men of worth and talent, who would re- 
spond to the call for ministers, but who 
lack the means of procuring the necessary 
education, we can provide ways in which 
they can help themselves. We can assure 
them if they go forward, and do well, that 
they shall not fail. To such as are actu- 

ally helping themselves, we can give help, 
and enable them to come forward, and in 
due time be ready to take their places, 
where they are most needed, in the great 
field. This, also, has been done systemat- 


‘ically, and for years, in the older East, 


The same thing needs to be commenced 
here. Something has been done already, 
and with most satisfactory results. The 
way is now opened for doing more: Schol- 
arships may be provided for the assistance 
of talented and worthy young men, whose 
means are limited, upon which they can o 
through their course of education. ‘These 
scholarships may consist of @ guaranty of 
a specified amount, monthly, toward paying 
the students expenses. This guaranty may 
be given by an individual, or by an associa- 
tion, by a church, or by a Ladies’ society, 
and be made to continue through the four 
or six years’ course of one student, or for a 
longer time. 

The appointment of the individual stu- 
‘dents to enjoy the benefits of these schol- 
arships may be made by the donors, or be 
left:to a proper Committee, who might be 
charged with the responsibility of seeing 
that the help is worthily bestowed.- 

A beginning made in this way, might, in 
due time grow into a syétem, framed and 
shaped by its own working, and become a 
most efficient and useful institution. 

Such scholarships are needed now. 
Funds contributed for this purpose by indi- 
viduals, churches, or associations, would be 
immediately used to help on worthy stu- 
dents, who are doing their best to sustain 
themselves, but who are under the heavy 
disadvantage of uncertainty as to their be- 
ing able to continue through to the end. 

These men are wanted, every one of 
them, in the service of the Gospel—that we 
well know. Shall they be encouraged to 
continue to strive for it, and to devote 
themselves courageously to their work? 


Are‘ there not others, also, in various parts 


of the State; young men of fine natural 
abilities, known probably to the ministers, 
and members of our churches, who would 
gladly enter upon a course of preparation 
for the ministry, if they could rely upon 
some moderate amount of assistance? This 
is a matter immediately practical. It would 
be weil if no time were lost in beginning 
the work here indicated: It is now Feb- 
ruary, the month .in which occurs the an- 
nual concert of prayer for Colleges. Would 


it not be timely to make this occasion the 
beginning of some earnest effort in this 
matter? What say the ministers and 
Christian people, who read these articles ? 


[For the Pacific. ] 
Clerical Gratuities—No. 5. 


One would think that “ Number Four,” 
who lives up so high, and in such a clear 
sunny air, would take a very correct view 
of his poor neighbor’s premises. Certainly 
you would hardly imagine that one dwelling 
up in such a beautiful balcony, with a very 
land of Beulah for his prospect, would take 
the trouble to throw ugly things that never 
belonged to us, down into our little “ back 
yard,” and then tell people to see what an 
unsightly place we keep. 

Yet this is just what you have been do- 
ing, “ Number Four.” See here, what 
you have been pitchifig down upon us from 
your loft in the upper story. Look at it, 
and be ashamed of yourself. 

a say, “ Would our good friend, in his 
zehl against gratuities, dry up the stream of 
such affections by flinging into its course 
the rejected gifts it thought to offer? Would 
he deny to a father the privilege of making 
happy with favors the family he loves? 
Would he abolish that custom of Christmas 
gifts?” etc. And again, “Should he de- 
cline the proffered favor (of the poor wo- 
man with a rich and useful gift)? Should 
he send her back really and uselessly hum- 
bled to her home, inquiring of her heart 
whether indeed she was such a cypher in 
the race ?” ete. | 

O you upper-story man, with such a clear 
and beautiful outlook! How could you 


have the heart to try to make people think 


we kept anything so ugly down in our little 
back yard? We never dreamed of any- 
thing so monstrous. You never found any 
such thing on our premises. But you found 
just the opposite. Here itis. Come down 
and see it. 7 

We say, “Let it be clearly understood 
what it is against which we protest. Not 
against ministers being kindly remembered 
in the interchange of friendly tokens and 
neighborly benefactions. We don’t wish to 
be left out of that charmed circle in which 
mutual confidence and affection find appro- 


priate expression; in which every gift has « 


a meaning, and every service is the outgoing 
of love.” And again, speaking of the com- 
mon assertion that these gratuities are ex- 
pressions of friendship, we say “ To this, 
in so far as they can be shown to be the 
offspring of a sincere personal regard, we 
do not object. The gratuities against which 
we are speaking are those that come from 
without this sacred circle of mutual affec- 
tion.” 

This disposes of the last half of “ Num- 
ber Four’s” criticism, which is based upon 
the fact that between pastor and people 
there exist “feelings most sacred and rela- 
tions most beautiful.” We never said a 
word against such feelings finding appro- 
priate expression. We assumed that they 
would, and said distinctly that we did not 
wish to be left out of that sacred circle of 
mutual affection. We agree perfectly, it 
seems, so far as this argument goes; and 
why he should have tried to make us ap- 
pear at variance, is not plain, unless it was 
to get an opportunity for saying some very 
beautiful things, in which he bas éertainly 
succeeded. 

Possibly it was from a consciousness that 
upon another point, which he has not seen 
fit to discuss, we should not agree, namely, 
to what extent these gratuities spring from 
a regard to those “tender and holy rela- 
tions.” We agree that when they do they 
are very beautiful and never to be lightly 
esteemed. 

Probably we should also agree that in 
any actual case of a favor bestowed, unless 
the motive is very plain, we ought to pre- 
sume that love prompted it, and so accept 
it thankfully. And here let us say, that 
our object in this discussion has not beén to 
induce ministers rudely to reject proffered 
favors, but so to change public opinion that 
these gratuities may never be offered ex- 


cept in such circumstances as will leave no 
doubt that love prompts them. We would 
have men remember that if it is painful to 
have gifts rejected when affection prompts 
them, it is equally painful to receive gifts 
when affection does not prompt them. 

Just here then, probably, lies the differ- 
ence between us and our critic. He seems 
fo assume that these gratuities are all gifts 
of affection, though he says they “ are nei- 
ther more nor less than delicate expressions 
of men’s sense of the sacredness and un- 
worldliness of our calling.” If they are 
no more than that, they certainly do not 
spring from the people’s. affection. But. 
suppose he meant’ that they are either the 
one or the other, and here is where we dif- 


fer. “They are all gifts of affection,” hé& 


would say ; or else “ delicate expressions of 
men’s sense of the sacredness of our call- 
ing.” “O,wad some power the giftie gie 
us” to see the “ tender and holy ” affection 
in the free tickets to concerts, and balls, 
and festivals, and in the free rides over toll 
roads, railroads, and in the reduced prices 
of all the tradesmen, and in the free ser- 
vices of ever so many classes of men who 
don’t think enough of the minister even to 
come and hear him preach. And as to the 
“ delicate expressions (by the way, wouldn’t 
a generous support be a more delicate ex- 
pression) of men’s sense of the sacredness 
of our calling.” Why, my dear innocent 
friend, how long have you been living up 
in that beautiful balcony, away from the 
godless throng, that you do not know that 
many—we do not say all—of these ‘givers 
of gratuities have no more regard for sa- 


nual meeting, not more than about half 


that number were engaged. The prospect 
for an increase of the number is good. 
The Missionary, in addition to acting as a 
business agent for the Society, performs also, 
something of the work indicated by his ti- 
tle, going round with tracts and papers, 
Among the poor and among strangers, talk- 
ing with them about Christ, and occasion- 
ally reading the Bible to them, praying 
with them, and laboring for their salvation. 
He_visits the City and County Hospital, 
ministering to the spiritual wants of the in- 
mates, and supplying them with such ap- 
propriate reading matter as he can procure. 
He also goes every Sabbath to the Baracks, 
on Harrison Street, where two or three 

hundred soldiers are temporarily stationed, 
supplying them ‘with tracts, papers and tes- 
taments, conversing with them, as opportu- 
nity offers, and preaching to them, with 
which they seemed pleased, behaving very 
orderly, and listening attentively. The 
work there is becoming quite interesting. 
Last Sabbath, after the service, while con- 
versing with the men, the Missionary dis- 
covered among them one of his old Sunday 
Schook scholars, whom he had not seen for 
years, he having been away from State 
during that time, in the service of his 
country, and having just reénlisted for 
another three years. He urged him also to 
become a soldier of the Cross, and hopes 
that he will. , 

Preaching on the street has been tried, 
so far as to give assurance of its need, and 
will be attended to more in future. 

The report of the Missionary shows the 


cred things than.a stalled ox. Men who +following as the result, in figures, of his 


over-reach in trade, men who profane God’s 
holy name—a more sacred thing than our 
profession—men who run .their cars and 
boats all through God’s holy day—such 
men will give gratuities to the clergy. 

No, they are not ail gifts of affection, or 
“ delicate expressions of men’s sense of the 
sacredness of our calling.” In ever so 
many cases, other motives are very appa- 
rent. Very often they are given simply 
because it is the custom; especially is this 
true of the gratuities which men, who are 
not Christians, give to the clergy indis- 
criminately. And even when they come 
from his own people, other motives than 
those of affection are often plainly seen. 


._| For instance, a minister receives a call to 


another and wider field of usefulness, and 


wants to go. But the people want him to | 


stay. So they begin to hedge up his way, 
and, among other things, give him a sur- 
prise party; and bar him in with a few 
hundred dollars worth of household goods. 
How they love him! Of course they do, or 
they would not wish him to stay. But is 
affection the only motive? Is it love, pure 
and simple? Perhaps so; but you will 
find it hard to make the church, which has 
given him a. call, believe it. So of the 
more formal donation visits which are so 
common just nowin New England. Most 
of them are got up expressly to eke out a 
poor pastor’s living. Thus we might name 
a long list of gratuities in which other mo- 
tives than those of affection, or a “ sense of 
the sacredness of our calling” are very ap- 
parent. But we cannot dwell upon them, 
for we have a word to say about the first 
half. of “ Number Four’s” criticism. 

And here, too, his error—his error as a 
critic, we mean—lies in agreeing with us 
exactly, in his premises, while assuming 
that we differ. His argument is based 
upon the assertion that “ the ministry is 
not a money-making profession, and ought 
not to be.” 

So we said. We based one of our ob- 
jections against gratuities on this very 
ground, namely, that it excites suspicions 
of our calling’s being a mercenary one. 
We agree perfectly in our premises. But 
we differ in our inferences, thus., 

Because the ministry is not a money- 
making profession, he would have the pas- 
tor receive his salary and ever so many 
perquisites. | 

Lest the ministry might be thought a 
money-making profession, we would have 
him receive his salary only. . 

Which looks the most like money-mak- 


ing ? 
(Remainder next week.] 


[For the Pacific. 

City Tract Society. 

The City Tract Society met Monday 
the 23d January, at the Rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the first time 
for two months, the holidays having inter- 
fered to prevent a meeting in December. 
As is known, a City Missionary was ap- 
pointed a few months ago, to labor as an 
Evangelist of the Society, and also to take 
chafge of the Tract work, using his efforts 
to enlist the sympathies and active codper- 
ation of Christians generally in the cause. 
The propriety of such a course seems to be 
already manifest. The meeting was at- 
tended more largely, and was more inter- 
esting than any previously held for a great 
while. There seems to be an awakening 
interest in the work, and a growing convic- 
tion of its importance. Statements of a 
highly interesting character were made by 
some of the distributors. One, a lady, had 
met witha kind reception from the He- 
brews, among whom she had been. They 
accepted tracts thankfully, and appeared 
willing to read them, and also to let their 
children attend Sunday Schools. Another 
found his tracts received with more kind- 
ness on his last visit than on the previous 
one. One said that be had entered on the 
work with many misgivings, and. with no 
relish at all for it, bzt that now he was 
fully convinced of its importance, and it had 
come to be pleasant to him. Another 
had been among the grog-shops about the 
wharves, and with the sailors and cabin- 
‘boys, on some of the clipper-ships, talking 
familiarly with them, and with the officers 
too, leaving tracts with all, which they 
promised to read. He had been among 
the firemen too, and the hackmen around 
the Plaza. He was courteously received 
by nearly all, and among the hackmen only 
four refused the tracts. 


labors for the two months, since the last 


‘meeting; business calls, 429; missionary . 


visits, (principally to families,) 87; visits 
to the Hospitals, 24; to the Barracks, 13; 
prayer-meetings attended, 58; other meet- 
ins, 9; addresses in behalf of the work, 6; 
preaching, 8 times ; religious conversations, 
308; Bibles and testaments distributed, (in 
seven different languages) 333; prayer- 
books 2; pages traets, 2,500; papers and 
pamphlets, 448. 

The prospects of the society are flatter- 
ing, and it is hoped that much fruit for the 
Master’s garner will be the result of its la- 
bors. Com. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Pacific Coast. 


Mr. J. H. Warwick will zive an enter- 
tainment fer the benefit of the Green 
Street Congregational Chapel, consisting of 
select readings from Shakespeare and the 
Poets, at Platt’s Hall, Thursday evening, 
Feb. 9th. The Euterpians will sing on the 
occasion. 

FAVORABLE Siens In THE Crry.—Some 
fifteen conversions are reported by the 
Evangel in connexion with the 2d Baptist 
Church. Tokens of good appear also in 
the 1st Baptist Church. | 


AN OLD W. Tay- 
lor, formerly of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this State, is said to be making 
an unusual stir among the various denom- 
inations of Sydney, Australia, by his preach- 
ing in the chapels, and his out door services. 
Hundreds have been added to the church 
through his instrumentality. 

—Rev. A. E. Kittredge declines the call 
to the Central Presbyterian Church in 
Newark, N. J. 


Mopgar anp GENEROUS.—A note was 
received at the office of the Advocate in this 
city,on Monday, the 23d ult., containing 
one hundred and fifty dollars in legal ten- 
ders, with this direction: “ Please appro- 
priate the inclosed one hundred and fifty 
dollars to the Christian Commission, or the 
Freedman’s Relief Society, or to any other 
charity which you deem most needy.” The 
note was without date or signature. There 
was nothing about it -to distinguish from 
whence or from whom it came. The 
money was handed to Rev. C. P. Lyford, 
Agent of the Christian Commission. 

—The Trinity Church society in San 
José, are decorating the grounds around 
their new house of worship with shade and 
ornamental trees. We wish every church 
would go and do likewise. 


No Stratus on Stavery.— The Paci- 
fic Cumberland Presbyter, copying an item 
from our columns respecting a change of 
name and status on Slavery in its denom- 
ination, says of the church, “ But we are 
doubtful of her having ‘ changed’ her 
Status on Slavery. If she ever had any 
particular sfatus on that subject, we were 
always ignorant of it; and if she now has 
any, she has certainly taken it very re- 
cently.” We have only to say, if a church 
of Christ never has had, and does not now 
have any status on Slavery, it is quite time 
it had one. 


Eastern and Foreign. - 

Tae Larcest House 
New Enecianp.—lIt is in the good old 
town of Woburn, Mass. We well remem- 
ber its dedication, and took part in the ex- 
ercises, October, 1860. It is 150 feet 
long, and 87 wide, and cost $62,490; a 
good sum for only a smart New England 
village. Pews were sold to the amount of 
$20,000, and with a debt of $40,000, Dr. 
D. Marsh, now of Philadelphia, was dis- 


missed, and Rev. J.C. Bodwell was in- 


stalled in 1862. The debt was then re- 
duced to $24,000. On the 21st December, 
1864, the house was illuminated in honor 
of the complete liquidation of the debt, 
The parish has pews unsold to the value of 
of $7,500. That was a good commemora- 
tion of Forefathers’ Day. 
membership numbers 527. 
Memenis, Tenn.—The only uncondi- 
tionally loyal church, is the Union Church. 
The congregation numbers 150. 
Curistmas Girt Park - 
Cuuros, Boston.—At the close of the 
morning service on Christmas Sabbath, the 


pastor, Rev. A. L. Stone, announced to the 
congregation, that he wanted from them 4 
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| became sufficiently brittle to be readily 
ground in a bone mill. 

: The leather dust was put on some pota- 
toes in the row, aside of bone-dast, and the 

difference was in favor of the leather ma- 
pure, it being much finer, and consequently 
bad a more immediate effect; the effect of 


THE FARM. 
“YP Ig TOLD ME I MUST DIE.” 
[Richard Langhorne, a lawyer, “was unjustly 


condemned and to death as a traitor, in the 
reign of Charles II. Just before his execution, he 


wrote the following exquisite and remarkable poem. oe 
he Quarterly Review, “ A poem | the bones, however, were also distinctly seen 
hoa not in verse. | from. distance. On each side liberal 
haps there is not in this, or any other language, ® | supply of barn-yard manure was used ; but 
toRere flowed entirely the difference was very plainly shown in fa- 
ap vor of the two former fertilizers. 

The groand was put in with wheat after 

Be glad. C my soul, | the potato crop was taken up, and now no 

And rejoice in Jesus, the Bavionr | difference can be seen between the leather 

If he intended thy ition, and bone manure; but a very marked dif- 

Would he have laid down his life for thee? ; nae 
Would he have called thee with so much love, ference, at a distance, where those fertili- 
And illuminated with the light of the Spirit? | zers and the barn-yard manure were ap- 


Would he have given thee his cross, 
And given thee shoulders to bear it with patience ? 


It is told me I must die: 


O, happy news ! 
Come dearest 


Behold, thy Jesus calls thee. . 
He prayed for thee upon his cross; 
There hecsneuted his arms to receive thee ; 
There be bowed down his head to kiss thee ; 
There he opened his heart to give thee entrance ; 
There he gave up his life to purchase life for thee. 


* It is told me I must die ; 
O, what happiness ! 
I am going 

To the place of my rest ; 
To the land of the living ; 
To the haven of security ; 
To the kingdom of peace ; 
To the palace of my God ; 
To sit at the table of my king i 
To feed on the bread of angels ; 
To see what no eye hath seen ; 
To hear what no ear hath heard ; 
To enjoy what the heart of man cannot comprehend. 


O my Father ! ; 
O thon best of all fathers ! 
Have pity on the most wretched of thy children! 
I was lost, but by thy mercy found ; 
I was dead, but by thy grace am now raised again ; 
I was gone astray after vanity, 


But I am now ready to appear before thee. 


O my Father ! 
Come now in mercy, and receive thy child! 
Give him thy kiss of peace ; 
Remit unto him all his sins ; 
Clothe him with thy nuptial robe ; 
Permit him to have a place at thy feast ; 
And forgive all those who are guilty of his death. 


On Glazing Fixed Roofed Green-houses. 

There isa right way and a wrong in 
every operation, and the wrong is pretty 
sure to come first to hand. We saw an in- 
stance of this recently in a professed gla- 
zier starting his job of glazing in a tixed 
greenhouse the wrong way. It may be well 
to state what is meant by a fixed roof. It 
is one without sash. In their place the sash 
bars are fastened on the top and bottom 
plates of the house. With the old sash the 
glazing was done down, and afterwards 
placed on the rafters ; the fixed roof bas to 
be done up. This glazier had erected a 
sort of scaffolding over and was carrying up 
awide width at a time. This is tiresome 
work, as the back has to be much bent to” 
get atit. The proper way is to erect a 
moveable scaffold (simply some boards) of 
the same angle as the house, and inside, 
just sufficiently below the bars to allow the 
workman to straddle the bar. He then 
commences at the bottom, working to the 
right, and should first run up his bedding 
putty either all or part of the way, as most 
convenient. 

Another important matter then presents 
itself, which is properly fastening the glass. 
In the case we speak of, a great error was 
first committed in supposing no brads were 
necessary to secure their “dropping.” As 
the sun was very hot, it soon, however, 
showed itself, and tacking had to be done. 
There is a right and wrong in this also. 
The wrong came first—the whole row was 
was laid, then tacked.- The better way is to 
lay the first pane at the bottom, securing it 
by a brad driven vertically into the plate ; 
then take one brad (which is generally 
sufficient) and tap in one quarter inch from 
the tep of your pane; now lay your next 

e, and so proceed, until the whole row 
is completed. Then fasten each pane tightly 
by a brad on each side, just over the part 
they lap, which should be about a quarter 
of an inch, except for flat roofs, when three- 
eighths may be necessary, but avoid too 
wide a lap. The sash bars should be laid 
to within an eighth of the exact size of the 
glass, whatever that may be; and then if 
properly bedded and fastened, no top putty 
is necessary, but in its place a coating of a 
very thick white lead laid on with a brush. 
Such glazing, if all is right, is very secure ; 
but little breaking from frost can occur, as 
the tighter the work the less the breakage, 
and if as we have befure recommended, one 
third white lead is used with the putty, b@ 
ing thoroughly mixed, such glazing, with an 
occasional outside painting, will last three 
times the length that ordinary putty will, 
however well put on.—E. S. in Prairie 
Farmer. - 


Shall Apple Orchards be Cultivated ? 


This question has been raised by an ex- 
perienced horticulturist, who contends that 
they should not, while the mass of opinion 
is decidedly the other way. The Philadel- 
phia Culturist has the following remarks on 
the subject : 

“ We have known orchards to bear fruit 
well, which for many years were permitted 
to lie in grass, but eventually they gave out, 
and ceased to be productive. On the other 
hand, we know of orchards which for thirty 
years have been cultivated as regularly as 
other portions of the farm, and the results 
have been the continued health of the trees, 
and unless destroyed by frosts, a regular 
average anvual yield. ‘The stirring of the 
soil appeared to impart new energy to the 
trees, They not only presented a healthy 
and vigorous appearance, but yielded hand- 
some returns yearly. The crops, it is true, 
may not have been as luxuriant as on those 
parts of the farm not so much shaded, but 
every bushel of oats, corn, potatoes or tur- 
nips might properly be set down as so much 
clear gain. It is well to remembef¥ that deep 
plowing in an orchard is not advisable. A 

good evidence of the value of cultivation is 
shown by the fact that when trees run to 
wood, and yield little or no fruit, the luxu- 
riant growth of the wood can be readily 
checked, and fruitfulness promoted by put- 
ting the orthard in grass tor a couple of 
years. If, atthe end of that period, shal- 
= plowing is resorted to, the beneficial 
ects will be apparent to the most casual 
observer.” 


- OLD LEATHER FOR MANURE. 
Dry hides contain some sixteen or eighteen 


per cent. of nitrogen, or more than thirty 
times as much as ordinary barn-yard ma- 


nure. If they could be decomposed so as 


to render their nitrogen immediately avail- | 


able for plants, they would be one of the 
most powerful fertilizers in the world—fy}j 

equal.to the best Peruvian guano. The 
largest crop of potatoes we ever saw raised 
was upon land which received a liberal 
dressing of old well rotted manure belong- 
ing to a saddler who kept a horse and cow, 
and who was in the habit of throwing all 
his old scraps of leather on the manure 


heap. 

A of the Germantown 
Telegraph says that he offered the boys in 
his town twenty-five cents a cwt. for all the 
old shoes they could collect. He procured 


in this way several hundred pounds. He / 
-. roasted them in an oven, heated to double 


the heat required to bake bread, and they 


can be made. 


plied—thé former leaving a dark green 
streak fhrough the field with tall and well- 
stocked grain. It is quite a contrast. Al- 
though the wheat on the whole field is good, 
yet the part where the leather and bone fer- 
tilizers were applied; is so much superior as 
to institute numerous inquiries by strangers 
passing along——Genesee Farmer. 


[From the Mercantile Gazette and Prices Current.] 
WHY GOLD 16 80 HIGH. 


There is but one cause of the high price of gold, and 
that is the excessive quantity of our paper currency. 
The thing that fluctuates co in value is not the incor- 
ruptible yellow metal, but the green notes that promise 
to pay their face in this metal at some future time. 
hen our currency was all specie-paying, and there- 
fore of the same value as ie, the quantity in the 
country amounted to some or 250 millions of dollars. 
This was the quantity that fell to our share in the nataral 
distribution of the money of the world by the inexorable 
laws of trade. It was just the quantity that we needed 
to effect the exchanges of property that we were in the 
po of making in the course of our trade. If we 
d wanted any more we should have sent abroad some 
portion ofour sixteen thousand milions of property and 
exchanged it for the desired amount of money. If we 
age more in our own borders, as we did not want 
t we sent it abroad and brought in property that we did 
want in exchange. 
We now have in circulation some six hundred or seven 
hundred millions of paper money, and its gee e 
value is just the eame as the two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty millions of the old specie-paying currency.— 
This aggregate value of our currency is fixed of the laws 
of trade and we cannot alter it. if, we should increase 
the amount of our currency to one thousand millions, it 
would, provided its credit was unimpaired, be worth 
twenty cents on the dollar—in other words, the price of 
gold would be five hundred. But if we should diminish 
tho paper in circulation to two hundred millions, it 
would worth 100 cents on the dollar, or gold would 
be at par. 
We hear of powerful combinations of the Wall street 
brokers to keep the price of gold from rising, or to keep 
it from falling. Those gentlemen might just as well get 
up powerful combinations to keep the tide from risin 
and falling. As the thing that fluctuates is the value v 
treasury notes, and as the vaiue of these depends upon 
the quantity in circulation, no person can exert any 
material influence upon this value except the man who 
has control of the issue of the notes, and that man is 
the Secretary of the Treasury. If William Pitt Fessen- 
den decides to increase the circulation of treasury notes, 
the value of the notes will fall, in other words, gold will 
rise; but if he decides to retire a portion of these nofes 
from circulation, their value will increase, or gold will 
fall. Military successes or disasters, or the combivations 
of brokers have but a temporary influence upon the 
price of gold.—Scientific American. 


Wanted-—A New Currency. 


It is announced in various quarters that the Treasury 
Department is engaged upon a new fractional currency 
and the reportis not at ail ineredible, fora new kind 
will be a regular necessity until we are provided with a 
better sort than the last. In point of convenience and 
adaptability to circulation, the greenbacks and national 


durable, and well guarded against counterfeiting. Not, 
60, however, with the fractional currency. The first 
issue answered the purpose pretty well, so well that the 
second was entirely unnecessary, except asa specimen 
of what the Treasury Department could do. But the 
words, “‘ engraved and printed at the Treasury Depart- 
ment,’’ are bardly a compensation for the wretched thin 
—— the coarse, daubed, wooden-like design, and the 
eeble impression, all of which have made the counter 
feiter’s task so easy that hardly any of us knows which 
of*the plasters in his wallet is counterfeit and which 
enuine, for the genuine themselves arein one sense 
‘bad,’ intensely so. If the American Bank-Note Com- 
pany were dilatory or extortionate with their work, it 
was a public misfortune; but it is a greater one fur the 
Department to enter into competition with regular en- 
gravers before it has the facilities and the experience 
requisite for the production of good work. As it is, the 
present style of fractional notes is such as no professional 
workmen would stake his reputation upon, and the only 
wonder is that the quantity of spurious currency in cir- 
culation is not very muc ater than it is. If the 
Treasury Department cannot do better than this, let it 
make the best terms it can with the bank note compa- 
nies, and not entail losses upon the public by any more 
experiments. A very little thumbing reduces our pres- 
ent currency almost to the level, in . om of 
the trash issued by the cities of Richmond and Lynch- 
burg.— U. S. Economist. 


A New Textile Fiber. 

In consideration of the high price at which all varie- 
ties of textile fabrics are now held, it is important that 
the material from which such fabrics are made should 
be increased in quantity. Cotton is almost out of the 
market. Until the war is ended, and the questions at 
issue decided positively, we cannot count upon another 
crop withany certainty whatever. Flax is beginning 
to come into market to some extent, and factories to 
spin and otherwise work it up into mw ag! apparel are 
springing up in various parts of the land. The machine 

required for this branch of industry is in great deman 


and we hope ere long to see some substantial energy an 

enterprise in the shapé of cheap, durable and elegant 
linens. There is always a demand, however, for coarse, 
heavy and strong 
been supplied from 
cotton crop, but that being cut off and foreign materials 
being also hi 


gor crash. This has bitherto 
overflowing abundance of the 


to look about for some 
addition to the list of fibers from which heavy sacking 
Such a fiber has been discovered in the 
husk of the gnaize plant, or Indian corn, which is grown 
in such abundance in this country. The husk which en- 
velopes the ear is now used to a great extent in Austria 
for making paper. Immense quantities are made and 
the quality is said by competeut judges to be equal to 
the best rag paper ever manufactured. It is in the pro- 
cess of obtaining the paper stock from the corn husk 
that the fiber is set free. Neither are injured but are 
separate and distinct products of the wonderful plant. 
he fabrie which is woven from this fiber is immensely 
arene. Cordage is made trom it, and it bears some re- 
sembiance in color to the cocoa fiber; although far in- 
ferior to it in strength, it is much superior in point of 
softness and elasticity. Some samples of cloth we have 
seen woven from this fiber would make excellent towel- 
ing or “‘ crash’’ for ae carpeting. Itis also valu- 
able for making enameled cloth or oil-cloth, and it takes 
any coating applied to it readily, and retains it firmly, 
Specimens of efamelel cloth made on this fabric asa 
base are equal to the best English cloths. 

The very general interest which attaches to the dis- 
covery of a new material which can be used in the arts, 
should lead manufacturers to look into this subject. It 
is in this state an Austrian discovery, and is a valuable 
one. Thousands of yards of cloth made from this fiber 
alone (so we are assured on the authority of the Austrian 
Consul, Charles F. Loosey, Esq., of this city) have been 
shown us by the gentleman named. 

It will be seen that, in addition to the paper stock, the 
husk of the Indian corn is capable of producing a mar- 
ketable fiber, and still retains its value as cattle-fodder, 
for in these processes the life-sustaining element is not 
lost, but obtained in all its purity. 1e methods of 
weaving and of freeing the fiber from its vegetable en- 
velope are not completed, nor is the expense great, and 
we are confident that good results will follow an imme- 
diate investigation of this subject.—Scientijic Americun 


h, itis necessar 


The Trade of China. 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE IN STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE RIVERS 


A series of highly interesting returns has recently been 
published by the Customs, showing the import and ex- 
port trade at the principal treaty ports during the past 
ear. Not the least interesting among them, nor the 
east astonishing in the result it discluses, is that_relating 
to Hankow. The total value of the trade at this river 
port was between seven and eight millions sterling— 
namely : 9.926,317 taels in imports and 12,741,908 taels in 
exports. The whole of this must, of course, nut be at- 
tributed to foreigners, though they monopolize a very 
large share. Two articles alone—shirtings and opium— 
contribute nearly 2,000,000 taele towa the total of 
imposts, in the proportion of 1,120,000 taels the former, 
750,000 taels the latter; and if 2,500,000 taels’ worth 
of copper cash be excepted, by far the larger proportion 
of the remainder is made up by articles of foreign man- 
ufacture. Cloths of various kinds figure for 100, 
and long ells for 660,000 taels; black pepper for 171,000 
taels, and brocades for 100,000 taels. 10se who may 
still regard sharks’ fins as a myth, and birds’ nest soup 
as existing only in the imagination of travelers, may be 
interested to learn that no than 4,000 taels’ worth of 
fins and 3,500 taels’ worth of nests were imported into 
Hankow during the past year. Fancy £1,200 sterling for 
birds’ nests at one city only. Among the exports, tea 
of course takes the most prominent position, figurin 
for no less than 7,000,000 taels, or £2.2%),000 sterling, an 
this is the only article of produce which attracts the eye 
The remaining 2,000,000 taels 


taels 


in running down the list. 


worthy of note eo oil, which figures for 800,000 
taels, safflower 334, taels, and tobacco 900,000 taels. 
Among other items, “‘ walnuts ”’ figure for no less than 
14,000 taels, and “‘ tigers’ bones’ for 292 taels. Eleven 
pounds of duck feathers are valued at twelve shilings, 
and twent unds of “ buman hair’’ figure for three 
teels, though for what earthly paapese a Chinaman’s 
hair, which is a trifle coarser than a horse’s, can be made 
to serve it is difficult to conceive. 

This large traflic of course em a number of ves- 
sels, principally steamers, in , and in this point, 
and in this only, in China, American enterprise outstrips 
British, as the number of ships plying on the river which 
y the Stars and Stripes neart es those which can 

ist the Union Jack. cas r the steamers runnin 

on the Yang-tze paid 1,175,000 taels for tonnage dues 
Hankow alone during the past year. The total inward 
tonnage of every description entered at the port duri 
that period was 191,127 tons, and of outward Nips 204.186 
Of this, in the 108,000 was British, 270,000 
American, and 3,517(') French. Out of this latter total 
2,357 tous were represented by native junks sailing under 
French protection, rainy 1,160 tons represented by 
seven smail lorchas purely Freuch. 

I am not able to contrast these results with those ex- 
hibited by the previous year’s customs returns, but am 
assured et they show a a increase. Taken 
by themselves they are a cient proof of the large 
trade which is now carried on in foreign chi ,ata 
port which was visited for the first time Elgin 
only six years ago.— Cor. London Times. 


PETROLEUM rs existence of oi] and 
tar springs iu Crawford county, Indiana, has been gen- 
erally known for many years. The indications extend 
over the area of about ten miles square, on Little Blae 

urkey Fork. ere are ut twen springs, 
some of which the oi] can be collected and bettled It 
has been examined by competent judges, who say that 
it is of an excellent quality. There are h of 
other places, which cannot properly be called springs,” 
where the oil can be seen on the surface Of the water. 
The Doolittle spring, on the West Fork, comes out in 
the side of the creek, the bed rock of which is saturated 
with oil so strongly that it will blaze for several minates, 
until the oil is consumed. The same kind of rock .is 
found all along tas West Fork and on Otto Fork, and in 
deep hollows that empty into either of them. The creek 
and valley lands have 


re are seven wells being bored now—three on the 


West Fork by the “ Indiana Petroleum Com ,”” three 
on Otto Fork by the Knax County Company,” and one 


notes are all that could be desired, being of good size, 


n leased by different companies. |. 


are al] made up of comparatively smal] sums, the most |* 


Home Insurance Co., N. Y---. $3,400,000 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


by the ‘Eagle Company.” The other companies have 
lands | and commence a number of wells as 
Obtained. ~ 


soop as the machinery can be 


| 


THE IMMEDIATE WANT OF THE AGE, _ 
AND THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STA?ZS, 


D. HEWES, 


SMMMSTEAM PADDY AND RAILROAD CONTRACTOR. 


BY AUTHORITY 
OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Having complied with the Law fully, 


- 


BIGELOW & BROTHER, 
General Insurance Agents, 
FIRE,MARINE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


Capital Represented, 
_ 815,000,000! 


CALIFORNIA DEPOSIT, $525,000, 


OFFICE: 


N. W. cor. Mentgemery and Sacramento sts. 


Hartford Insurance Co., Hart- 


Security Insurance Co.,N.Y¥-- 2,000,000 
Phenix Insurance Co, N. 1,000,000 
Arctic Insurance Co., N. Y---- 600,000 
Washington Insurance Co-.... 600,000 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., of 
Hartford. 


(> Policies issued on Freighte, Cargoes and Trea- 
sure, to and from all parts of the World. Also, Voy- 
age War Risks taken on Hulls. Particular Average 
covered on imperishable Merchandise. : 


Losses payable in United States Gold Coin. 


BIGELOW & BRO., 


AGENTS, 


N. W. Corner Montgomery and Sacramento streets. 
(nov4} 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL. 


F. E. WEYGANT having soid his entire interstin 
the Tremont House, Jackson street, is now prepared 
to devote his whole attention to his patrons at the 
well-known 


“ INTERNATIONAL,” 


Jackson Street, above Montgomery Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


This House has lately bad extensive additions, and 
a thorough renovation, including new beds, which 
makes it one of the largest(aAND BEING CONDUCTED OF 
TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES) the most quiet and best ap- 
pointed Hotel, on the Pacific Coast. 

BARBER SHOP ATTACHED TO THE HOTEL. 

[> Free Cold and Warm Shower Baths for the 
Guests of the House. 

Persons arriving on Boats or Cars wil! always find 
the International Coach in readiness to convey them 
to the House, FREE oF CHARGE. mars 


ALEXANDER BUSWELL, 


BOOK-BINDER, 
PAPER RULER AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


Neo. 183 Clay Street, San Francisco. 


=, BINDING ot every description neatly 
executed ; BLANK BOOKS ruled and bound 
aoe to any desired pattern; Blanks, Way- 


Bille, Brief Paper, Music Paper, etc.. 
ruled to order at the shortert notice. 

I have lately received an EMBOSSING MA- 
CHINE—the only one in the State—and am supplied 
with all other machinery appertaining to a regular 
Bindery—making it the most complete Bindery in the 
State. dec29-tf 


CAMERON, WHITTIER & CO. 
PAINTS, OILS, 


WINDOW GLASS, 
425 and 427 Front Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
W. FRANK WHITTIER, Zz. B. BENJAMIN. 


detv1-6m 


T. H. HATCH & CO. 


(Successors to Wm. E_prex & Son.) 


GENERAL 


For the Sale of 
DAIRY PRODUCE, 
319 Washington §., bet. Battery and Front, 
_ SAN FRANCISCO. 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, ETC. 


dec8-tf 


STEPHEN 8S. SMITH, 
LUMBER DEALER, 
Market Street, at intersection of California. 
Oak, Ship, Plank and Timber, Ash, Hickory, 
Black Walnut, Cherry, Spanish Cedar, 

MAMOGANY, 


White Wood, Maple, Eastern Pine, Hickory Axles 
and Wagon Poles. 


juvel63m 
Towne Bacon, 
536 


CIRCULARS, POSTERS, BILLEBaADS, 
Or any description of Printing neatiy executed? Send 
your orders to Towse & Bacos, 596 Clay Street. opposite 
Leidesdorff and you will be satisfied with the quality of 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


H. M. LOCKWOOD & CO., 
624 Clay St., Old No. 176, 


GENTS’ AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING 


—AND— 


WHICH THEY ARE SELLING AT 


VERY LOW PRICES! 
EVERY GARMENT WARRANTE 


All are invited to eall ana examine our Goods. 


H. M, LOCK WuOD & CO., 


sepl0 lt 624 Clay street, San Francisco. 


FURNISHING GOODS, 


BRAY & BROTHER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Corner Front and Clay Street. 


SOLE AGENTS OF ALVISO FLOUR. 


JOHN G. RRAY Im Ww. A BRAY 


“ PHILADELPHIA: 


JARVIS JEWETT, 


Ne. 6239 Washington Street, 
AGENT, 
jyl18 SAN FRANCISCO, Cal, 


News Devot Established in 1854. 


[Successor to M. ULLMANN) 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


| Newspapers Periodicals 


STATIONERY, 
Southeast corner Sansome and Washington Streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Subscriptions received and POSTAGE 
PREPAID upon Newspapers and Magazines, 
both American and English. The follow- 
ing is a partial list of what is received by 
every Steamer: 

New York Journals, 


PER ANNUM. 


N Y Heral = edition) $4; N Y Weekly 
Herald, $4; N Weekly Tribune, 84; N Y Weekly 
Times, $4; N Y Weekly World, #4; N Y Weekly News, 
$4: NY Weekly Day Boox, NY Weekly Alvion, 
$5 50; N Y Week! ger, $4;-N Y Sunday Dispatch, 
$4; NY ercury, $4; N Y Sunday Times, $4; 
N Y Sunday At)as, #4; N Y Leader. #4: N Y Harper's 
Weekly, $4; N Y Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, $4; 
N Y Leslie’s Iilustraied Zeitung, ‘German,) $4; NY 
Illustrated Zeitung, (German,) 34: N Y Independent, 
$4; N Y Scientific American 84; N Y Home Journal, 
34; N Y New Nation, $4; N Y¥ Journal of Commerce, 
$4; N Y Post, $4; N Y Exprees, 84; N Y Scotch Ameri- 
can Journal, $4; N Y Wiikes’ Spirit of the Times, 84; 
N Y Weekly, $4; N Y Polic Gazette, $4; N Y¥ Clipper, 
$4; N Y Mercury, $4; N Y Rural New Yorker, $4; 
N Y Irish American, $4; N Y¥ Tablet, 84; N Y Metro- 
litan Record, $4; N Y Staats Zeitung, (German,) $4; 
Y Demokrat (German), $4; N Y Criminal Zeitung 
(German), $4. 


Boston Journals, 


PER ANNUM. 


Boston Journal, $4; Boston Transcript, $4; Boston 
Waverly Magazine, $4; Boston True Flag, $4; Boston 
Evening Gazette, $4; Boston Post and Statesman, $4; 
Boston Banuer of Light, $4; Boston Littell’s Living 
Age, 38; Boston Literary Companion, $4; Boston 
Fiag of Que Union, $4: Bostou-Wide World, $4; Bos- 
ton American Union, $4. 


Philadelphia Journals, 


PER ANNUM. 


Philadelphia Forney’s War Press, $4; Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post, $4; Philadelphia Sunday Mer 
curs, $4; Philadelphia Sunday Dispateh, $4; Phila- 
delphia Dollar Newspaper, $4; Philadelphia Bulletin,¢4. 


Miscellaneous Papers. 
PER ANNUM. ; 


Baltimore Sun, $4; Baltimore Clipper, $4; Provi- 
denee Journal, $4; Portland Transcript, $4; Portland 
Advertiser, $4; Portiand Press, $4; St Louis Repubili- 
can, 84: Missouri Democrat, 4; Chicago Journal, #4; 
Louisville Journal, $4; Brownlow’s Whig (Knoxville) 
$4; Cincinnati Commercial, $4; Cincinnati Times, $4; 
Cincinnati Tribune, $4; New Bedford Mercury, 34; 
Boston Shipping List, $7 50; Forney’s 
Newport Mercury, $4; Detroit Free Press, $4. 


San Francisco Papers. 
PER ANNUM. 


San Francisco Weekly Bulletin, $5; San Francieco 
Alta California, $5; San_Francisgp Californian, $5; 
San Francisco American Flag, $5; San Francisco Ar- 

us, $8; San, Francisco Weekly Monitor, 8; San 
Golden Era, $4; San Francisco sunday 
Mercury, $4; San Francisco News Letter, $10; San 
Francisco Scientific and Mining Press, $5; San Fran- 
ciseo California Spirit of the Times, $5; San Francisco 
Irish News, $5: Sacramento Weekly Union, 85; Ma- 
rysville Express, $5. 


Monthly Periodicals. 


PER ANNUM. 


Harper’s Monthly, $4; Continental Monthly, $4; 
Atlantic Monthly, $4; Knickerbocker ! zine, $4; 
Leslie’s Family Magazine, $4; Lady’s Friend, 82 God- 
ey’s Lady’s Buok, $4; Peterson’s National Magazine. 3; 
Le Bon Ton, 86; Arthur's Home Magazine,250; Lady’s 
Kepository, $4; Banker’s Magaziuve, $6; Bailou’s Dol- 
lar Magazine. $250; Kebellion Record, 86; Harper’s 
Pictorial History of the War, $4; Leslie’s Pictorial 
History of the War, $4; Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, 
6; Merry’s Meseum, $2; American Agriculturist, $2; 
The Horticulturist $3; Nick Nax, $2; Yankee Notions, 
$2; Merrymwan’s Monthly, $2; Comic Monthly, 2; 
Phunny Phellow, $2; Budget of Fun, $2; Phunniest 
Phun, $2; Monthly Novelette, 88; Harper’s Weekly, 
(monthly porte) $4; Leslie’s (monthly parte) 
4; Waverly Magazine, (monthly parte) $5; Literary 
Companion, (monthly parts) $4; Illustrated London 
News of the World, (monthly parts) $14; Demorest’s 
Mirror of Fashion, (quarterly)$160; Brownson’s Re- 
view, each $125; Braithwaite’s Ketrospect, $3. 


Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals. 


PER ANNUM. 


Illustrated London News, #13; Illustrated London 
Punch, $8; Illustrated London Fun, $8; Llustrated 
London limes, $10 60; Iilastrated London News of 
the World #12 50; Ulustrated London Queen, $14; 
London Journal, $4: London Weekly Dispatch, $13; 
London Index, $13; Bell’s Life in London, $14; Once- 
) a-Week, $8; Illustrated Sporting News, $4; London 
Saturday Keview, $14; London Weekly Times, $10; 
London Mining Journal, $13; Black wood’s Magazine, 
#4; Eclectic Magazine, $6;§lemple Bar Magazine, $6; 
Cornhill Magazine, $6; Oneoe-a-Week (monthly parte). 
#6; All thre Year Round (monthly parts), $6; Chambers’ 
Journal, $4; London Art Joernal, $15; London World 
of Fashion 36; Westminster Review. $3; North British 
Review, $8; London Quarterly Review. $3; Edinburgh 
Quarterly Keview, $8; Congressional Giobe, with Ap- 
pendix, 


Newspapers or Periodicals not enumer- 
ated in the above list, will be promptly 
procured when desired. All .orders for 
small packages of Stationery, New Novels, 
or Cuilery, filled promptly and forwarded 
by mail, or otherwise, as desired, to any 
part of the Pacific Coast. 

W. E. LOOMIS. 


“ARMES & DALLAM, 

{Successors'to Hawxharst and Son,) 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 

WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 

Brushes, Baskets, Twine, Cordagé, Mats, &e., 


AED MAEUPFACTURERS OF 


CALIFORNIA PAILS, TUBS and BROOMS, 


the work, and the price charged fur it. 


Nos. 217 and 219 Sacramento street, 


Ww. E. LOOMIS, - 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED A LARGE STOCK OF | 


| WOODWORTH, SCHELL & CO 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CLOTHING, 


We are receiving by every Steamer, 
SUPERIOR 


MEDIUM CLOTHING, 


OF OUB OWN MANUFACTURE, 


Sole-Leather Trunks and Valises. 


Always in store, a large Assortment of 


Ladies’French Traveling Trunks 


OF EVERY DESCKIPTION, 


te Orders for CUSTOM CLOTHING, will receive 
our most careful and prompt attention. 


WVos, 4123 and 414 SANSOME ATREERT 
Southeast corner of Commercial. 


REMOVAL. 


CEO. B. HITCHCOCK & CO., 


Counting House Stationers 


AVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW 
Store, corner SANSOME and COMMERCIAL 


betore of supplying their friends and the public gen- 
erally with all goods heretofore kept by them, of su- 
perior quality, and at reasonable prices. 


N. B.—We are direct Importers of P. & J. AR- 
NOL D’S WRITING FLUID AND COPYING 
INK, of which we shall always have a full supply in 
lots to suit. 

CA UTILON.—Beware of Counterfeits. None 
GENUINE unless the name P. & J. ARNOLD is 
stamped in the bottle. : 
GEO. B. HITCHCOCK & CO., 
Counting House Stationers. 
Corner Sansome and Commercial. 


SATHER & CO. 


BAN BERS, 
Corner Montgomery and Commercial sts. 


nol2-3m 


BAW EXCHANGE AT SIGHT IN 
sums to suit, on 
American Exchan Bank....... New York. 
Shee and Leather Baek... Besten. 
Wremel dit Ce... .. Philadelphia. 
eo. Peabody Coa... Lendon. 
Purchase Certificates of Deposit of Eastern Banks 
and Bankers. 
Discount Mercantile , advance on Mint Cer- 
tificates and make Co on favorable terms. & 
ap9 


' Paris and San Francisco, 


routes. 


AT FORTES, Church and Parlor Har 

moniums, Harmonic Piano Fortes, Reed and Pipe 

Organs, Melodious, Piano Covers, Musie Stools, Mu. 

sic Racks, Etc 

Exclusive Agents for the sale of the Stodart Piano 

Forte and the Prince Melodeon. 

‘ —— stock of Piano Fortes tor hire always on 
and. 

Masonic Temple Building, corner Montgomery and 

Post streets entrance on Post. jul7 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE 


MANUFACTORY. 


Constantly on hand, 


A Large and Complete Assortment of 


MANILA CORDAGE. 


WHALE LINE, 
Bale Rope, Ete, Ete., 


Manutactured from 


PURE MANILA TEMP. 


AFFICE, 
At TUBBS &C0., 6ll and 613 Front St. 


' atthe Potrere. 


decl-tf 


Consumption positively Cured ! 


“CANNABIS INDICA!” 


This Remedy was discovered by Da. H. James while 
attached to the British Medical Staff in Calcutta. 

The most ample and convincing proofs of its efficacy 
are offered to the public. 


Consumption, Bronchitis and Asthma 


Are among the diseases for which it is a “* specific rem- 


edy.” 

Night Sweats, Nervousness, 
Failure of Memory, Pain in the Lungs, 
Sore Throat, Difficult Expectoration, 

Nausea at the Stomach, Inaction 
of the Bowels, Muscular 
Debility, Etc., Ete., 
Are almost immediately relieved, and permanently 
cured by a reasovable use of the 


Extragt of Cannabis Indica 


tion to the prostrate frame, and vigor to the enervated 
mind, when all other remedies fail. 


DB. JAMES’ CELEBRATED 
PURIFYING PILLS, 
—Aiso— 


East Indian Remedies: 
Are invaluable in Medicinal properties, and are confi. 
dently offered to the public. 


ROWLAND, WALKER & CO.. 
Sole Agent, 


Liberal cash advances 


WILLIAM SHERMAN & CO. 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Trunks and Valises 


All of which we warrant to be of the most superior make. 


Streets, where they will have greater facilities than 


q 


Cuas. CLAYTOR, 
San Franeisco. Santa Clara. 


CLAYTON & CO., 


And Dealers in 
FLOUR AND GRAIN, 


made Consignments, 
+ Storage furnished in Fire Proof Warehouses, 
at lowest rates. 


may26 


Sam’ 8. Jomwson, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


223 CLAY STREET, BELOW FRONT, 


DODGE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale Dealers in al! kinds of 


—AND— 
Receive Consignments of 


From all parts of the State, 


And keep constantly on Hand 


Lard, Butter, 


--AND— 


Cranberries. 


For sale in quantities to suit. 
ap28-6m 


R. B. FORDHAM, 


Jobbing and Retail Grocer. 


FAMILIES, MILLS, SHIE s, 


AND 
FARMERS 


of the City. 
Cerner of Front and Jackson streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


(Fit 


ill 


i? 
} rill 


HENRY DUTTON & SON, 


DEALERS IN 


HAY AND GRAIN, 


ALSO 


woonD, 
PIER No.7, STEWART STREET, 
NEAR CORNER MISSION 


HENRY DUTTON, : SAN FRANCISCO. 
HENRY DUTTON, JR. ielQ—Am* 


NATHANIEL GRAY, 
UNDERTAKER. 


641 Sacramente Street, corner of Webb, 
(Between Kearny and Montgomery.) 


EVERY,VARIETY OF FUNE. 
“<jral equipments constantly on hand, 
and furnished at the lowest prices 
for the same quality of material. 
Sole agent for BARSTOW’S PATENT METAL- 
LIC BURIAL CASKETS. 

Interments procured in Lone Mountain and all the 
other Cemetries. eb 


CLARK & PERKINS, 
WoOoOtTI, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


N. E. corner Clay and Front Streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


= 
3, 
> 


CLARK & PERKINS are the oldest established firm 
in Californiaggiving their exclusive attention to the 
proper handling and sale on Commission, of 


California Wools, 


With large facilities for the business and the valuable 
experience already acquired, they are enabled to offer 


SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS 


forthe marketing of Wools of every description, either 
here or in the Eastern and Foreign Markets. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE 


on consignments when required. 


Best English Wool Sacks Twine for tying Fleeces and 
. Shears turnished to order. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS 


—= 
Cc. BEACH, 
DEALER IN 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Sunday School Music Books, 


AND 


JUVENILE AN® GIFT BOOKS, 


34 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
( Opponite the Lick House.) 


maybe a complete assortment of 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS, adopted to all ages and 

capacities. The various works of the Presbyterian 

Board of Publication, including a large stock of 

HYMN BOOKS. Also the publications of the Amer- 

ican — School Union. The Depository of the 
rican Bi room 


The Publications of the Tract Society 

farnished at New York cost, with expense of trans- 

hand SCHOOL BOOKS, STA 
netantly on 

TIONERY, CUTLERY, ete., ete.. ete ; 


47 Clay near Plaza. 


ete. 
MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS, and NEW 
BOOKS received by every Steamer. octl 3m . 


406 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eastern Provisions 


California Provisions 


EASTERN BACON, 


Supplied, and Goods delivered fto all parts | 


PACIFIC IRON 


street, 


Man 
Stationary and Marine 
STEAM ENGINES, 


snd | Quartz, Flour, and Saw Mill Work, 


Pumping and HoistingMachinery, 
VARNEY'S, WHEELER'S, and other king, 
Amalgamating Pans, 
STEAM BOILERS, WATER 


And otber similar work. 
EXCLUSIVE MANUPACTURERS OF THB CELEBRATED 


BRYAN BATTERY, 


GREEN’S PATENT STEAM ENGINE. 
Particular attention is invited to this Engine, which 


as & FUEL SAVER, is superior to any other man- 
ufactured in the United States. 


.,. Within the last twelve months we have added very 
largely to our former very liberal) facilities for turning 
out the best description of work, with pee. Our 

y 


lishment. 
GODDARD & Co. 


class work to leave oure 
jan5-tf 


Vulcan Iron Works Co 


P. TORQUET, Manager, 


STEAM ENGINE BUILDERS 


Boiler Makers, Iron Founders, 

| —And— 
GENERAL ENGINBERS, 
Nes. 137 and 139 First Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Steamboat Machinery built and repaired; 
Flour and Quarts Mills, Pumping 
Mining Machinery, etc 
Proprietors of Morse’s Patent Fire Grates4 


JONVAL FouRNEYzomn and other Turbine Water 
may25 W heels, with latest Improvements. 


PALMER, KNOX & CO. 
COLDEN STATE 

IRON WORKES. 

Nos. 19, 21, 28 and 25 First Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Manufacture all kinds of 


MACHINERY 


Saw Mill Irons, Flour Mili, and Agricultural Machin 
ery, Hoisting Gear, Mining Pumps, Crushers, 
Grinders, Amalgamators, Arastras, Waters Pipes, etc., 


WHEELER & RANDALL’S 

New Grinder and Amalgamator 
TYLER’S 

Improved Water Wheel, 


giving the greatest power, at lower cost, than any 
Wheel in use, There are over 800 running, 
giving universal satisfaction. 


Sole Manufacturers ot 


KNOX’S AMALGAMATORS. 
Palmer’s Patent Steam Chest, 


Superior for working either Gold or Silver Ores. 


made from Iron Lmported by us for this particular 
purpose. 


Having been en for the past eight years in 
Quartz Mining, an ing conversant with all the im 
provements, either in Mining or Mi@ing, we are pre- 

red to furnish at the shortest notice, the most per- 


ect Machinery for reducing Ores i 
Gold or Silver. pa 


Miners’ Foundry and Machine Works 


First Street, between Howard aad Folsom, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HOWLAND, ANGELL & KING, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Miachinery and Castings ef all Kinds 
Quartz Mills, Flouring Mills, Saw Mills, Sugar Mi 
AND 


Sugar Refinery Machinery, Tanks, Pans, ct 


» Quartz Grinders, and Paint Mills, Shingle Machines, 


Steam Engines and Bollers, 
STEAMBOAT WORK AND HEAVY FORGING 
Emalgamators, 
Allthe different kinds in use, and some just introduced’ 
STEAM AMALGAMATING PANS, 
Suited to all the various processes for extracting§ 
SILVER. 
Mining Pumps, Retorts, and everything connected 
with Mining. 
Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe, Water Wheel Castings, 
Reaction, Turbine, Central Discharge, and other 
kinds of Water Wheels. 

Machinery for Reducing and Amalgamating Ores, 
Made in sections, so they can be packed. 
Every Description of Castings, Iron or Brass. 
HOW LAND’S ROTARY QUARTZ MILLS, 
Smal] sized Stamp Miils and Amalgamators, complete 
for Prospecting. 

ay Our Patterns are all new. made within the last 
three years. We claim to belong to the PROGRESSIVE 


age, and ignore ““Old Fogyism” in Machinery, and 
aim to IMPROVE every new machine or Pattern we 


get 
feb HOWLAND. ANGELL & KING. 


STEAM BOILER W®@ORKS, 


The nly Exclusively Boiler Making 
he Pacific Coast. Owned and Conducted 
by Practical Boiler Makers. 

ALL orders for New Work or the repairing of Old 

Work ,executed as ordered and warranted uaz to 
aality ; and are prepared to furnish ENGINES 
ND BOILERS of all size, of California manufac: 
ture and warranted. 


= Prancisce. 
LEWIS COFFEY. J.N.RISDON 


J. PEIRCE, 


THE LARCEST, FINEST, 


AND 
Best Selected, 
STOCK OF = 


FURNITURE 


BEEDYDiIN 
Ever Offerea in San Francisco! 


And having been purchased and paid for previous 
to the late FALL IN GOLD is pow offered at 


Unparalleled Low Prices! 


Presen to parties about to purchase, an opportup 
never ros he met with, to supply themesives with 
FIRST CLASS FURNITURE Af REDUCED RATES. 


10,000 CASE GOODS! 


Packed suitable for shipping,.to which the attention 
of the TRADE 48 INVITED. 


J. PEIRCE, IMPORTER, 


415. 417, 4189, 
CALIFORNIA STREET 


| 


®an Francisco, January 1, 1865, 


At the above long established Works, we continues tg 
ufacture 


LEWIS COFFEY & RISDON’S 
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